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WALT WHITMAN. 





The highest ethics is never conventional and 
the noblest seer is ever over-possessed. Suit- 
able occasion for the one or language for the 
other has never yet been found. Plato and 
Shakespeare and Browning were all men born 
out of due time, little appreciated by those of 
their own generation, and only gradually inter- 
preted by those who came after. They took 
the measure of a new world of the future, and 
smaller men but painfully come to their larger 
vision. The nineteenth century has offered 
men a new world, not in the future but about 
them. The progress of the race within this 
century has surpassed all that ever came be- 
fore. But in the new world of America, espec- 
ially, has the century found an expansion truly 
colossal. The vast reaches of territory — the 
grandeur of scene in forest and prairie, in 
mountain and water features —the electric 
atmosphere, breeding rush and unrest — the 
rapid appropriation of nature’s bounty through 
a phenomenal increase of population—all have 
made an environment for the poet absolutely 
unparalleled hitherto. If the trammels of con- 


| 
| 


_ old-world proprieties and poetics. 


vention and of style would sit loosely anywhere, 
it would be here. We might almost expect 
the poet, with a large range of vision added to 
a new enthusiasm for humanity, and over- 
possessed by the great ideas thronging in upon 
him, to account of little importance canons of 
Impatient 


| for the good time coming, which his clear vision 


can best see, he may be expected to give little 


| heed to the forms set forth for him, metrical, 
| rhetorical, or conceptual, intent only upon the 


understand him. 


| love their “ Beowulf” 
| Memoriam,” 





content of his message to mankind. 

Such an one was “the good gray poet” 
whose message is now all before us. It is fit- 
ting to ask once more what this message is. 
For those who maintain that his writings are 
pernicious, and fit subjects for “the Index,” 
we have no argument. They are either the 
ignorant who will not read him and are con- 
tent to repeat parrot-like what they have heard 
about him, or prigs who cannot or will not 
To those who challenge his 
form, rejoinder may be made by those who 
as well as their “In 
and are at home in literature re- 
gardless of time or place, that the poet who 
could use nineteenth-century rhythm superbly, 
as in “ My Captain ” and other poems, in the 
main reverted to a type which is found in 
nearly all early literatures. It is not the best 
that the present age can furnish us, but a poet 
has all the past for his treasure-house. 

But more than the freedom to express his 
thoughts in his own way is claimed for Walt 
Whitman. The basis of English poetry, as of 
English life, has always been ethical. Beauty 
of form came to us sparingly with the Norman 
Conquest, and bountifully with the Renais- 
sance ; but away back in Beowulf-lay and song 
of Cedmon and battle-chant of Brunanburh 
lie revealed the springs of literary motive. 
From that day to this “ a profound and serious 
conception of what makes man great, if not 
happy, of what his duty exacts,” has made the 
undercurrent of the best English song, and its 
highest rapture has been that of those who have 
“ advanced true friends and beat down baffling 
foes.” It is because this undercurrent runs 
deep and strong through the poetic writings of 
Whitman, because they pulsate with this rap- 
ture, because they embody a prophetic imagin- 
ation, that his admirers forget the aberrant 
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forms, the occasional catalogues, the lack at 
times of poetic selection, and hold that he will 
one day be given a large place “on fame’s 
eternal camping-ground.” Those best appre- 
ciate his poetry who are familiar with the com- 
mentary furnished to it not only by his prose 
writings but also by his life — that life which 
became a physical wreck through heroie devo- 
tion to lowly duty with naught of poetry in it 
except such as his spirit brought. But all who 
read in the same spirit in which they read 
their Tennyson or their Browning, may dis- 
cover in “ Leaves of Grass” the permanent 
elements of poetic value which won the high 
praise of Emerson and Thoreau and Stedman, 
of Ruskin and Sir Edwin Arnold and Freili- 
grath. 

The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the absolute worth of every human life, 
the high responsibility of every soul because of 
its possibilities and the possibilities of every 
other soul, the value of the material only as 
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contributing to and realizing the ideal, the | 


cosmic plan including all that occurs, the grand 


opportunities which America offers to the | 


poet, the prophet, the reformer,— all this and 
more is unfolded from Whitman’s central and 
complementary ideas of personality and uni- 
versality. In his opening pages he sings: 


** Chanter of P lity, outlining what is yet to be, 
I project the history of the future.” 





** Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action formed under the laws divine, 
The Modern Man I sing.” 


“I know I am deathless, 
I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter’s 
compass.”’ 
“TI know I am august, 
I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood, 
I see that the elementary laws never apologize.” 


“I celebrate myself and sing myself, 

And what I assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you.” 
“I do not ask who you are, that is not important to me, 

You ean do nothing and be nothing but what I will infold 


you. 


So he passes out from Personality to Uni- 


versality. Whitman makes no more of the 
Bible than of other great literatures, but one 
might almost suppose that he had chosen as 
companion texts, “ All things work together 
for good to them that love God,” and «« What 
God hath cleansed make not thou common.” 
That divine compassion which found its most 
perfect expression in Jesus of Nazareth seems 
to have been born into our poet with his Qua- 
ker blood, and largely sanctifies the most gro- 
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tesque expression, even to the ‘“‘barbarice yawp,” 
of this modern friend of publicans and sinners. 


“T am he attesting sympathy. 


‘“*T am not the poet of goodness only, I do not decline to be 
the poet of wickedness also. 
What blurt is this about virtue and about vice ? 
Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand in- 
different.” 
‘* My spirit has passed in compassion and determination around 
the whole earth, 
I have looked for equals and lovers and found them ready 
for me in all lands, 
I think some divine rapport has equalized me with them.” 


‘*Not a mutineer walks handcuffed to jail but I am hand- 
cuffed to him and walk by his side. 
f am less the jolly one there and more the silent one with 
sweat on my twitching lips.” 


But lest these very quotations misrepresent 
him, taken from their context, let us recall that 
he says, *‘ Only the good is universal.” Prob- 
ably the best expression of his whole thought 
is the ** Song of The Universal,” in which that 
line occurs. No one should express an opinion 
about Whitman until he has read and re-read 
every line of that superb ode, in which he 
seems the very impersonation of a universal 
Zeit Geist. A few lines must suffice for cita- 
tion. 

“In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 
By every life a share or more or less, 


None born but it is born, concealed or unconcealed, the seed 
is waiting.”’ 


** And thou America, 
For the scheme’s culmination, its thought and its reality, 
For these (not for thyself) thou hast arrived. 


“Thou too surroundest all, 
Embracing carrying welcoming all, thou too by pathways 
broad and new, 
To the ideal tendest. 


** The measured faiths of other lands, the grandeurs of the past, 
Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own, 
Deifie faiths and amplitudes, absorbing, comprehending all, 
All eligible to all. 


** All, all for immortality, 
Love, like the light, silently wrapping all, 
Nature’s amelioration blessing all, 
The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine and certain, 
Forms, objects, growths, humanities, to spiritual images 
ripening. 
“Give me O God to sing that thought, 
Give me, give him or her I love, this quenchless faith 
In Thy ensemble ; whatever else withheld withhold not 
from us 
Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 
Health, peace, salvation universal.” 


Whitman is to us the positive and construct- 
ive expression of that negative and destruct- 
ive spirit which soared into genius in Shelley. 
The one, the revolutionist, borne down by the 
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social and political conventions against which 
his revolt beat undiscerningly, would, we fear, 
have brought in a pernicious license and even 
anarchy im place of the customs he aimed to 
throw down. The other has mastered the 
greatest truth that nineteenth-century science 
has given us, and has found his amulet against 
present pessimism, as well as his lodestone for 
the future, in the principle of Evolution. His 
practical love of humanity has preserved his 
sanity, and turned for him Pope’s fatalistic 
line into 
Whatever is must be made right. 

Unlike Shelley, he has a philosophy of life 
which admits no grievance as a motive-power 
of his verse. At peace with all mankind, he is 
intolerant only of wrong-doing, and has naught 
but love and an uplifting hand for the sinner. 
A John the Beloved among men, an Isaiah 
among seers, an eaglet among the nightingale 
singers, this simple, heroic, stimulating per- 
sonality has brought to his America a message 
whose best expression will hereafter share the 
laurel-wreath only with the words of Emerson 


and of Lowell. Joun J. HaLsey. 


FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY.* 

To students of history, as well as of arche- 
ology, Sicily presents conditions and problems 
of peculiar interest. Although an island, both 
in shape and in the distribution of natural fea- 
tures it has many of the characteristics ordi- 
narily associated with a continent. Too large 
to be without independent life, yet lacking the 
conditions essential to the maintenance of po- 
litical independence, it has been the battle- 
ground of races and nations since the dawn of 
history. Sicanians, Sicels, Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Saracens, and Normans, have 
here striven for the mastery, in the earlier in- 
stances through the slower processes of immi- 
gration and settlement, later through the more 
rapid processes of armed invasion. Here sue- 
cessive civilizations have left their deposits one 
above the other, like geological strata. On the 
terrace at Syracuse rock-hewn graves of a pre- 
historic people are mingled with tombs of the 
Hellenic period; down in the island, the ancient 
acropolis, the present cathedral is built into 
and upon a Dorie temple. At Palermo, in the 
museum Pheenician sarcophagi divide atten- 





* Tue History or Sicity From THE EARLIEst Tres. 
By Edward A. Freeman, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. Volumes I. 
and II. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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tion with the famous metopes from Selinus, 
with Greek terra-cottas and vases, Roman mo- 
saics, Arabian vessels, and medieval carvings, 
nearly all gathered from the western part of 
the island ; the palace chapel is in the Norman 
style, while the south portal of the cathedral 
shows unmistakable traces of northern Gothic. 
This juxtaposition of survivals from different 


| periods sometimes startles the traveller; but 








the ethnological and historical facts illustrated 
by them form no isolated group. The history 
of Sicily at every stage is intimately connected 
with the destinies of the continents on either 
side, Europe and Africa. Rightly interpreted, 
it will furnish a clue to many important his- 
toric movements, and reveal a nexus, a thread 
of relation, between events apparently far sepa- 
rated. 

In view of these facts it is not strange that 
this subject should possess strong attraction 
for the most broad-minded historian of our 
generation, the man who is equally at home 
with the Achzan League, the Norman Con- 
quest, and the English Constitution. We learn 
from the preface that Professor Freeman has 
cherished the project of a history of Sicily for 
many years; that these two volumes are the 
forerunner of others which will carry the nar- 
rative down at least to the death of Frederick, 
in the year 1251; and that he has handled 
the subject from the standpoint of universal 
history, the treatment we should expect from 
the author of «« Comparative Polities * and the 
well-known lecture on “The Unity of History.” 
The first volume presents at the outset an ex- 
tended statement of the characteristics of Si- 
cilian history, in which the author’s rare power 
of generalization shows to excellent advantage. 
The three remaining chapters treat of the island 
and its earliest inhabitants, and the settlements 
of the Pheenicians and Greeks. The second 
volume traces out the course of events from 
the close of the period of Greek colonization 
down to the beginning of Athenian interven- 
tion in Sicilian affairs, from 735 to 433 B.c. 
The involved and confusing data of this im- 
portant period are clearly grouped and treated 
in three chapters, on the first age of the Sicil- 
ian Greeks, the first wars with Carthage and 
Etruria, and “Sicily Free and Independent.” 

There is no lack of monographs on special 
points of Sicilian history. For the periods 
covered in these two volumes, the reader has 
access not only to full sections in several works 
of a more general character, but also to a spec- 
ial treatise of high merit, Holm’s «« Geschichte 
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Siciliens im Alterthum.” Yet our author has | 


taken no conclusions for granted. Every chap- _ 
ter reveals a painstaking and accurate use of | 


original authorities. While familiar with the 
recent literature of the subject, and freely ac- 
knowledging his indebtedness to it, he has left 


on the work as a whole the stamp of original | 


research and independent judgment. 
not to be expected that he could bring to light 
any large number of new facts. No important 
sources of information have become available 
since the publication of Holm’s work, with the 
exception of some details on the topographical 
and archwological side. Nevertheless these 
volumes mark a noteworthy advance on any- 
thing previously written in the same field. This 
is due especially to three things: the author’s 
breadth of view, his familiarity with Sicilian 
topography, and his power of historical discern- 
ment and interpretation. 

In these days of extreme specialization, when 
asa rule each investigator confines himself with- 
in narrow limits and dares not express an opin- 
ion on anything outside, it is a pleasure to find 
a work viewing the field of the specialist from 
the horizon of the general reader. A well 


It was | 


drawn analogy may not prove anything, but | 


in history particularly it can hardly fail to be 
instructive and valuable. So in this instance, 
while we are viewing “the eternal Eastern 
question ” 
Greek and Persian or Greek and Carthaginian 
strove for victory, we are brought face to face 


early Sicilian history — the careful analysis of 
myths and traditions, the balancing of contra- 
dictory statements, in a word, the application 
of constructive as well as destructive critical 
method to obscure and intricate problems. It 
is not too much to say that, though the mater- 
ial has been worked over many times, Professor 
Freeman throws new light on almost every im- 
portant question. A good case in point is the 
discussion of the relation of the Sicels to the 
Sicanians, in the first volume. Holm main- 
tained (** Geschichte Siciliens,” Vol. i., p. 59) 
that these two peoples were identical. Free- 
man, although agreeing with the commonly 
received view that the Sicels were closely con- 
nected with the Latins, has put the case for a 
different origin of the Sicanians more cogently 
than it has ever been stated before. This has led 
Holm to admit (in “ The Classical Review ” 
for November, 1891, p. 423) that his former 
hypothesis is no longer tenable. In this, as in 
many similar cases, the examination of points 
involving much technical detail is wisely rele- 
gated to appendices. 

In a work so free from larger faults in mat- 
ter and method, it is perhaps ungracious to 
point out minor imperfections. The clear, 


_ vigorous style of which Professor Freeman is 
_ so thorough a master tends easily to overstate- 
| ment, and occasionally leads to greater positive- 


as it stood in the days when | 


with the same question as it is to-day. We | 


are constantly reminded of the analogies be- 


tween Greek, or Pheenician, and modern colon- | 


ization ; we are led to see how the history of 
Sicily has been repeating itself over and over 
again, and catch glimpses of the operation of 
similar causes under different conditions. This 
broad treatment of the subject, dangerous for 
a less scholarly writer, has previously been at- 
tempted by no one. 


Even if the author did not so state in his | 


preface, it would be clear that large portions 


of his work were written “on the spot.” Inno | 
other way could they have received so strong a | 


local coloring. Probably no man knows more 
about the topography of Sicily as a whole than 
does Mr. Freeman. Anyone who has stood 
on the height of Girgenti, or traversed the 
sites of Syracuse or of Lilybzum, will bear wit- 
ness to the accuracy and graphic power of his 
descriptions of places. But the highest merit 
of the volumes before us, after all, lies in the 
skilful interpretation of the meagre facts of 


ness of assertion than the facts will warrant. 
We read (Vol. i., p. 134): “The Sikel learn- 
ed to imitate or adopt, as far as artistic char- 
acter went, the beautiful coinage of the Greek: 
but the Greek stooped to borrow names for his 
coins from the Sikel, and to adopt the system 
of weights and measures which the Sikel had 
brought with him from Italy.” Here we have 
an interesting series of hypotheses, yet only 
hypotheses, set forth in the language of ascer- 
tained fact with a positiveness which even the 
more carefully stated appendix fails to justify. 
Equally misleading is the statement about the 
“newly invented Ionic capital” (Vol. ii., p. 
409), mentioned in connection with the small 
prostyle-tetrastyle temple on the acropolis at 
Selinns. Now and then the author’s fondness 
for a striking statement betrays him into need- 


| less repetition ; thus in different places the at- 


tention of the reader is several times directed 
to the significant tradition that the battles of 
Himera and Salamis were fought upon the 
same day. These, however, are only slight 
blemishes. They will not seriously affect the 
value of the work. 


Francois W. KeE.sry. 
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COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES.* 


The English translators of M. Boutmy have 
been the means of introducing to the English- 
speaking world two epoch-making books. That 
the critical Frenchman is a frank and unpre- 
judiced foreigner is not alone a voucher of 
ability to criticise English or American insti- 
tutions entertainingly. But when with frank- 
ness and freedom from prejudice, we find a 
careful examination of the sources of historical 
information, a love of comparative constitu- 
tional study, a ready observance of the consti- 
tutional features of great historical and ethnical 
changes, the power to lucidly explain them, 
and the capacity of seeing defects in the insti- 
tutions of his own land, we recognize the ele- 
ments of a welcome commentator. The English 
Constitution of which he treats in the first book 
on our list is not alone a political concept, but 
it has its social and economic phases, all which 
are closely observed. American readers will 
note with especial interest that the people are 
an essential element in this Frenchman’s idea 
of the State. The English system which op- 
pressed or even disregarded the people was 
fatuous in itself, and change was inevitable. 
The oligarchy into which the country gentle- 
men of the seventeenth century developed is 
freely censured by a not unsympathetic critic, 
whose last thought in this essay is of the new 
life which “ must quicken the freshly moulded 
clay of the English democracy.” 
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The conservative character of the great revo- | 


lutions in England does not escape M. Boutmy. 
The Great Charter simply preserved ancient 





* Tue Encuisu Constitution. By Emile Boutmy. Trans- 


lated by Isabel M. Kaden. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Srupres iy ConsriruTionAL Law: France, England, 
United States. By Emile Boutmy. Translated by E. M. 
Dicey. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Supreme Court oF THE United Srares: Its His- 
tory and Influence in our Constitutional System. By Westel 
W. Willoughby. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 

Tue LEGISLATURES AND THE Courts: The Power to De- 
clare Statutes Unconstitutional. By Charles B. Elliott, Ph.D. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 
By John Martin Vincent, Ph.D. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins 
Press. 

Tue Swiss Rervusuic. By Boyd Winchester, late U. S. 
Minister at Bern. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THe ConstTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN, 1853-1881. 
By Toyokichi Iyenaga, Ph.D., Prof. of Political Science in 
Tokio Senmon-Gakko. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

Tae Communes or Lomparpy from the VI. to the X. 
Century. By William Klapp Williams, Ph.D. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 

Tue Rieut or THE State TO BE: An Attempt to Deter- 
mine the Ultimate Human Prerogative on which Govern- 
ment Rests. By F.M. Taylor, Ph.D. Ann Arbor: Privately 
Printed. 
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rights. ‘Tis win strength ie the { future re 
in “ its influence on the imagination.” In the 
revolutions of 1648 and 1688, no new political 
machinery had to be created, no great changes 
to be effected, no recognized privileges to be 
done away with. “ All that was necessary was 
already in existence, all that was lacking was 
the will and skill to start the machine,” and 
for this competent managers appeared. No 
cyclone like the French Revolution was ever 
needed in England, where the evolution of the 
constitution was always gradual, and where, 
“as far back as the sixteenth century, those 
essential reforms were enjoyed which France 
was still looking for in 1789.” 

In a rapid but not hasty review, Boutmy 
traces the growth of the English Parliament, 
illustrates the mode of formation of its two 
heuses, and shows how the practice of the 
church in withdrawing its priesthood from the 
lower house prevented it from sharing in the 
new powers which that house gradually began 
to exercise, and left the clerical order all un- 
fitted as well as unprepared for the contest 
with Henry VIII.; England, though a nation 
of religious people, thus practically relegating 
the clergy to a non-political life. 

How the yeomanry of England disappeared 
as they yielded to the influences which led them 
to sell their lands, how the country gentlemen, 
acquiring lands by purchase, and laying field 
to field, abolished the farms and small holdings 
and became a landed oligarchy, the possessors 
of great estates, and the virtual dictators of 
England,— all this is described by Boutmy as 
an agrarian revolution. This social change had 
its effect upon the political constitution. The 
County Magistracy, passing into the hands of 





| the landed gentry, became an “ Absolutism 


| shielded by impunity.” 


The parish organiza- 


| tions, retaining their name and form, lost their 


| mentators. 


ancient function of local government. “« When 
the nineteenth century began, it was no longer 
popular self-government by parishes, but aris- 
toeratic self-government by counties, which 
handed on the name and tradition of local 
liberty.” These economic changes are traced 
down to the Reforms of 1832, when a new era 
begins, transitional, and still progressing. 

M. Boutmy’s essay is too brief to be exhaust- 
ive or to serve as the single sufficient commen- 
tary on the English Constitution, but it will 
prove suggestive to other essayists and com- 
Its rough frankness may be un- 
welcome to English readers. The eminent Sir 
Frederick Pollock does not, however, hesitate 
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to furnish it with a kind Introduction to the 
English-reading world, and to say that it de- 
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serves a welcome as filling a place not yet oc- | 


cupied by any British treatise. 

For the same author’s three ** Studies in Con- 
stitutional Law,” Professor A. V. Dicey stands 
sponsor to English and American readers, in- 
viting attention to the novel point of view oc- 
eupied by the essayist. 
British and American constitutions, on their 


political side, are compared with each other, | 


and their fundamental principles are contrast- 


thought. That the essayist addresses himself 
to a French audience, does not detract from 
the value of his views to Anglo-Saxon students. 


he emphasizes most of the distinctive character- 
istics of British and American constitutional- 
ism. It is plain to him, and he industriously 


In these papers, the | 
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pany for the discovery, cultivation, and capital- 
ization of its enormous territory.” 
But it is no injustice to the brilliant French- 


| man to say that he sees more than he under- 
| stands. He fails to comprehend the exact value 
_ of that Anglo-Saxon conservatism in constitu- 
| tional affairs, for which he entertains so great 


a respect, and some of the advantages of which 
he so highly appreciates. His chief encomium 


| upon the English system, with its elasticity of 


action and indefiniteness of expression, is, that 


_ patriotism is thereby promoted; “the people 
ed with those which govern French political | 


are called upon to watch over this ark of 
national institutions, which has purposely been 
deprived of all means of defense but the strength 


of custom and the wisdom of public spirit.” 
With admirable perspicacity, he has seen and 


He regards the Revolution of 1689 as extra- 
revolutionary, the debates over ancient prece- 


dents seeming to him ludicrously out of place, 


tries to make his fellow countrymen see, that | 


our constitutions, on both sides the sea, are a 
growth rather than a creation, a characteristic 
differentiating them from French examples. 
The conservatism of our constitution-makers is 
clearly illustrated. « The English like the idea 
of a narrow path reaching far back into anti- 
quity, in which they see the centuries of their 
national life ranged in a long vista, one behind 
the other. The English Constitution is strange- 
ly marked by this turn of mind. Historical 
descent is the very soul of it, just as an ideal 
fraternity has always been the soul of the 
French constitution.” 
glish Constitution is a record of conflicts and 
struggles, closed by treaties and compromises. 
The same feature is found in the American 


The history of the En- | 


the nation acquiring rather than preserving 
liberty, and “changing the immemorial customs 
of the kingdom”; the circumstance being un- 
noticed that the Anglo-Saxon crown was orig- 
inally elective. So, in America, he fails to 
understand the exact position of the several 
states under the Confederation and prior to the 
adoption of the constitution of 1789, and insists 
that the American people is “ an artificial ele- 
ment, and so to speak, created from above,” 
that is, by the constitution ; that + it is not the 
nation which made the constitution, but the 
constitution which created the nation.”’ He also 
thinks that he has discovered that the Amer- 
ican system of full religious liberty was design- 
edly adopted by us for the purpose of attracting 


to these shores emigrants of all religious sects 


system, and it is the great assimilating char- | 


acteristic of these two systems, one unwritten 


and the other written. Furthermore, the essay- | 


ist rightly treats the American constitutions, 
Federal and State, as parts of one general 
system, to understand which it is necessary 
to study more than the text of the Constitution 
of the United States. He regards our political 


from the Old World. 

The diffieulty in the way of M. Boutmy’s 
fuller understanding of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitutional temperament is probably racial. 
One must have lived with a people to know, 


_ accurately and sympathetically, its spirit. Even 


system as “ democratic to the very core,” while | 


the English is “ entirely aristocratic in its con- 
struction.” But the American democracy is 
still radieally unlike its French copy. France 
attempted to build its modern system on the 


an Englishman, like Mr. Bryce, must visit 
America to become fully acquainted with our 
institutions. With all his keenness of intel- 
leet and broadness of views, M. Boutmy’s prime 


| ideas of constitutions conform to the French 


| 


model. He says: “* The type of a French con- 


| stitution is an imperative law, promulgated by 


ruins of an effete despotism ; but in the United | 


States, democracy “ came into existence peace-_ 


fully, in a world without a past.” “ The strik- 
ing and peculiar characteristic of American 
society is,” says M. Boutmy, “ that it is not so 
much a democracy, as a huge commercial com- 


; 
| 
| 
| 


the nation, calling up the hierarchy of political 
powers out of chaos, and organizing them.” 
Admirable and forcible as is this figure, it pre- 
sents a theory impossible of realization. The 
individuals who compose the nation have all 
the frailties and incapacity which human nature 


' ean exhibit, and the average of the political 
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capacity of these individuals will measure the 
eapacity of the nation to frame and promulgate 
such an “imperative law.” No nation can 
successfully create an ideal constitution, of the 
French “ type,” until it has been educated into 
the adequate political capacity. Anglo-Saxons 
build their constitutions gradually, while they 
are acquiring their political education. Customs 
are necessarily taken into account ; experience 
is the inevitable teacher; the importance at- 
tached to precedents is but natural; disputed 
ground is conquered and held; and many a 
constitutional principle is a monument erected 
on a political battle-ground. The French ideal 
demands a philosophically complete constitu- 
tion, to be launched as the perfect ship of state 
upon the sea of the political cosmos. The Anglo- 
Saxon ideal is satisfied with the constitution 
which the people build for themselves as they 
live and learn; it aims only to present and 
preserve “ the fixed political habit of the peo- 
ple.” The difficulty with French constitution- 
alism has been that its provision for the peo- 
ple was above and beyond what the people 
were fitted for. The Anglo-Saxon constitution 
will have its infancy, youth, and maturity, just 
as individuals do. The French philosopher 
who will not demand that either a man or a 


constitution shall be born into the full vigor | 


of mature age, will be able to better under- 
stand the genius of American democracy, to 
see why the American people, in framing their 
constitutional system, introduced so many de- 
vices and features which M. Boutmy character- 
izes as anti-democratic, and to appreciate the 
actual value of our peculiar federal system of 
division of governmental powers, our inherited 
conviction of the necessity of religious freedom, 
and the ready way in which the sovereign peo- 
ple either exercises its sovereignty or delegates 
such exercise to its appointed agents. 

The part which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has played in the successful 
operation of the American constitutional sys- 
tem is set forth, with some amplification, in the 
summary presented by Mr. W. W. Willoughby, 
which forms an extra Johns Hopkins volume. 
In his “ Constitutional History,” Prof. Landon 
gave some attention to this subject; but Mr. 
Willoughby has elaborated it with more ful- 
ness, and its presentation in a separate volume 
will be of convenience to students of the sub- 
ject, for whose use this monograph is best 
adapted. The inception of this high court — 
or, rather, the ideas which suggested and de- 
veloped into it — being noted, the essayist then 
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illustrates the relations of the court to the co- 
ordinate branches of the government and to 
general politics. The two chapters which treat 
of its power and authority over legislative acts 
which contravene the constitution are of espec- 
ial interest, and are the kernel of the essay. 
The origins and early growth of the American 
system by which the courts keep the legisla- 
tures within the constitutional limits, which 
are briefly referred to by Mr. Willoughby, 
are made the subject of Prof. Elliot’s pamphlet, 
which is on the present list, and in which this 
peculiar power of our courts is examined more 
at length, is compared with foreign systems, 
and is vindicated from the strictures of its 
critics. Whosoever may fear the influence of 
this power in our national system will be reas- 
sured by reading this essay, which, though 
written by an advocate to sustain his thesis, is 
yet calm in tone and convincing by its candor. 

These cheering comments on the novel fea- 
tures of our judiciary recall the pessimistic 
doubts of M. Boutmy, in his “* Studies in Con- 
stitutional Law ” before referred to : 

“It is one of Blackstone’s maxims that in every con- 
stitution a power exists which controls without being 
controlled, and whose decisions are supreme. This 
power is represented in the United States by a small 
oligarchy of nine irremovable judges. I do not know 
of any more striking political paradox than this supre- 
macy of a non-elected power in a democracy reputed 
to be of the extreme type. It is a power which in 
strictness could. by virtue of an authority now out of 
date, perpetuate the prejudices of a past age, and act- 
ually defy the changed spirit of the nation even in po- 
litical matters.” 


This extract shows how far the ability to 
imagine and appreciate the “ideal fraternity ” 
of a pure democracy according to the French 
model may fall short of capacity to understand 
a representative democracy in actual operation. 
The doubts urged by M. Boutmy are dissipated 
by the timely suggestions of Mr. Elliott’s 
essay. The American people have been edu- 
cated by centuries of practice into a mode of 
self-government by chosen representatives, a 
“‘ fixed political habit ” into which their “ nine 
irremovable judges ” were born; and the peo- 
ple, in all emergencies, feel “that if the law 
could but be discovered, it must necessarily be 
sufficient for their protection.”’ So “the law 
courts become the pivots upon which the con- 
stitutional arrangements turn,” and these are 
the people’s courts, erected by themselves and 
officered by men sprung from and educated 
with the people. To use the concluding words 
of Mr. Bryce upon this same subject, in his 
* American Commonwealth”: «To the peo- 
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ple we come sooner or later; it is upon their | 


wisdom and self-restraint that the stability of 
the most cunningly devised scheme of govern- 
ment will in the last resort depend.” 
Switzerland, as the best example in modern 
history of the continued preservation by a peo- 


ple of their free institutions, furnishes the | 


broadest basis for comparison with the Amer- 
ican constitutional order. It was a gracious 
recognition of the success of onr system, when 
in 1848 the mountaineers of the Alps gave up 
the attempt of centuries to perpetuate a league 
of small free states, and organized themselves 
into a Federal Republic. 
stitution of 1874, assimilating them in some 
respects more closely to the American model, 
readily became the leading object of American 
scrutiny, when the approaching centennial of 
our constitution awoke the new zeal for insti- 
tutional study. Several translations of that 
constitution having been published in this coun- 


try, followed by numerous magazine articles | 


illustrative of Swiss political methods, public 
interest will now be aroused to welcome the 
two elaborate treatises whose titles are given in 
the foot-note. Both these authors write con 
amore. 
while Mr. 


land ; Vineent writes at Johns 


Hopkins University, surrounded by the volumes | 


of the Bluntschli Library, which open to him 
their wealth of historical and constitutional 


suggestions. 
The political status of Switzerland, as here 


unfolded, must enlist the sympathy of all Amer- | 


icans who may read either of these volumes. 
Through the disciplinary experiences of centur- 
ies, her independent cantons have advanced to 
the point of adopting Federalism, though still 
hesitating to assume the extreme position held 
by American nationality. Local or cantonal 
self-government yields to the Federal authority 
only so much of power as is extorted by ne- 
cessity. The constitution of 1874 created a 


Federal Supreme Court, which lacks much of | 


the measure of jurisdiction given to the Amer- 


iean tribunal, one marked distinction being | 


that the power to declare a law unconstitutional 
is wanting, and the Federal Legislative As- 
sembly remains the judge of the question of 
constitutionality. The spirit of Alpine demo- 
eracy holds fast to that peculiar institution, the 
Referendum, and under this new constitution 
its operations have been extended to Federal | 
legislation. This novel application of a demo- | 


Their amended con- | 


Mr. Winchester has the advantage | 
of several years’ official residence in Switzer- | 


eratic principle is being watched closely by | 
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constitutionalist students, both in and out of 
Switzerland ; and, no serious objections to its 
operations there having been developed, there 
| are not wanting advocates of a more general 
| use of the Referendum in America than has 
been our custom. 

| The history of Swiss democracy begins with 
| the Perpetual League of 1291 between the 
| three Forest Cantons which had not even then 
| achieved their independence, their pact con- 
firming them in obedience to their overlord, 
| and in submission to appointed judges, provided 
| such judges were neither imported nor corrupt. 
The accomplishment of independence, and the 
| progress toward nationality, as portrayed in 
| these treatises, have al] those elements of ro- 
_ mance which are inherent in the very thought 
| of the Switzer’s free life. The two volumes 
| are so dissimilar in arrangement that they sup- 
| plement each other, and may well be read to- 
Mr. Vincent’s work is the smaller 
and more compact of the two, more summary 
in form, and more ready of reference. Mr. 
Winchester, more diffuse in style, and less pure 
in diction, is more full in details, and his pages 
abound in descriptions of manners, customs, 
and ceremonies. Especially interesting are his 
| description of the Landsgemeinde, the ancient 
| popular assembly of the Forest Cantons, and 
_ his account of the operations of the Referen- 
dum. In economies, he has chapters on Edu- 
cation, Technical Schools, Industry, and Com- 
_meree. Then, going beyond the dry sciences, 
| he has consulted the popular taste in describ- 
ing at some length the peasant home-life and 
the natural scenery of Switzerland. Without 
_ the fear of John Fiske before his eyes, he wages 
| a knightly warfare in support of William Tell 
| as a historic personage. He finds confirmation 
strong of the Tell legend in the very air and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| gether. 
| 


scenery of the Lake of Uri, in the local tradi- 
tions, and in the loving credence with which 
the Swiss still hold to the legend; the wide- 
spread pride in the record of Tell’s patriotism 
and heroism being, in his view, an integral 
part of the Swiss national character. 

Dr. Iyenaga, a Professor of Political Science 
in Japan, contributes to the Johns Hopkins 
series a monograph, in which, in a few pictur- 
esque touches, he sketches the circumstances 
which led up to the recent establishment of a 
constitution in Japan. The movement pro- 
ceeded on lines both political and non-political. 
The visit of Commodore Perry, in 1853, with 
his war vessels and a demand for commercial 
intercourse, awoke Japan from the lethargy of 
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ages. There was “a spontaneous agitation of 
the whole body politic when the nation was 
irritated by the sudden contact with foreign- 
ers.” Politically, this agitation caused an in- 
vestigation into the government of the Shogun, 
resulting in the overthrow of that venerable 
despotism and the return of the Emperor to 
personal power. Socially and industrially, as 
well as politically, it provoked individual activ- 
ity and thus led to individual independence. 
Religious and literary revivals assisted. For- 
eign examples, once observed, proved contag- 
ious. The idea of representative government 
did not spring forth like Minerva, full pano- 
plied ; it grew from the foundation of voluntary 
conferences of the leading men of the empire, 
but it grew so rapidly that in 1881 the Em- 
peror’s proclamation promised the establish- 
ment in 1890 of that parliament which has just 
placed Japan in the category of constitutional 
governments. Dr. Iyenaga has evidently made 
much study of comparative constitutionalism, 
and he is fully committed, by his observation 
of this oriental example, to the view that the 
idea of free representative government is not 
the property or birth right of any race or nation, 
but that the seed of that government “is im- 
planted in the very nature of human society,” 
and that when the necessary conditions obtain 
in any nation, “* when the military form of so- 
ciety transforms itself into the industrial, then 
the representative idea of government springs 
forth naturally and irresistibly, and no tyrant, 
no despot, can obstruct the triumphal march 
of liberty.” Such enthusiasm for freedom 
must greatly influence the generation of young 
Japanese who are under the instruction of 
Iyenaga in the Tokio Semnon—Gakko. 

Dr. Williams, in his brief account of « The 
Communes of Lombardy,” traces quite clearly, 
and with much fulness of explanation, the pro- 
gress of the cities of Lombardy, from their 
origin as Roman municipia, through the eras 
of Lombard conquest and Frankish dominion, 
to the tenth century, when the cities began to 
assume their modern form of independent au- 
tonomy. He dismisses the idea that this 
autonomy was an inheritance direct from the 
municipium. The Teutonic hatred of city life 
led the Lombards, like their Teutonic brethren 
who conquered other lands wherein cities had 
grown up, to abolish municipal government 
and make the towns tributary to the larger ter- 
ritorial governments of the great overlords. 
The autonomy of the cities, thus lost, was re- 
gained only by means of the constitutional 








changes which lapse of time wrought. Many 
elements combined in building up the new in- 
dependent life of the cities. The church did 
its part ; it furnished, at an early day, the only 
asylum for those oppressed by the tyranny of 
the overlords, and the location of the large and 
influential churches in the cities thus aided the 
growth of the latter. Bishops and churchmen 
by degrees became judges of the plaints of 
burghers and peasants. The privilege of select- 
ing municipal judges, at first a privilege only, 
grew to be regarded as a right. Gradually 
the city came into prominence as an organic 
part of the state. Thus it was the natural 
development of institutions which originated 
in convenience and expediency, that restored 
the Italian cities in time to a degree of inde- 
pendence exceeding that which the Lombard 
invasion destroyed. The beginnings only of 
this development are traced in Dr. Williams's 
pamphlet. 

The thesis of Professor F. M. Taylor, of the 
University of Michigan, which has been pri- 
vately printed, is an original examination of 
the problem of «The Right of the State to 
Be.” The subject is severely and perhaps ex- 
haustively analyzed; the paper, after some 
useful preliminary definitions, proceeding to 
discuss, step by step, “The Reality of the 
Problem” and “ The Problem Defined,” then 
to criticise the various “ Previous Solutions of 
the Problem,” all stated in a minute analysis, 
after which the author’s theory is first stated, 
and then by a few brief arguments confirmed. 
He attributes the ultimate human prerogative 
of government to collective man, or to man as 
organized in a community. This is not the 
simple community theory. The departure from 
that theory is insisted upon. Society, or com- 
munity, as such, can have no prerogative to 
govern, for “Society is only an abstract or 
thought totality.” It is only to individual 
man that the prerogative can be attributed of 
coercively insisting upon a conformity to the 
jural order. Primarily, therefore, “ adequate 
prerogative coercively to maintain the jural 
ideal belongs to every person.” But second- 
arily and practically, the prerogative is to be 
exercised and the coercion applied by collective 
man — i. e., the bulk of those persons acting 
together— because they are better fitted to the 
duty than is any one individual or any less 
number. In other words, “ the prerogative of 


associated man is higher than that of man act- 
ing in isolation,” and is “the highest of all 
This idea of 


possible human prerogatives.” 
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“associated man,” as distinguished from “+ com- 
munity,” indicates the advance taken by the 
author's theory. The advantage claimed is 
that of basing the governmental prerogative 
on the absolute rights of man, as man. ** While 
the prerogative of men acting separately is 
high, and that of men acting in private associa- 
tion is higher, that of men acting through the 
community is highest of all.” The community 
theorist may say that this is but stating his 
view in another form. But if a larger number 
can agree upon the theory as newly stated, this 
will abundantly justify the attempt at new 
definitions, conceding that this is all the essay- 
ist has in fact aimed at. In concluding his 
thesis, he argues in confirmation of his theory 
that it, more satisfactorily than any other, ex- 
plains the historical problems of (1) assertions 
of the right of private justice, (2) the hero, or 
the beneficial exercise of despotic power, (3) 
the right of revolution, (4) the rightful use of 
force in government, and (5) diversities in the 
forms of just government. 
James O. PIERCE. 


CARSON'S HISTORY OF THE SUPREME 
CoURT.* 

As this is the first published history of the 
United States Supreme Court, it is unfortunate 
that it is not in a more readable shape. Very 
few persons, we fear, will ever turn the pages 
of this huge and unwieldy volume, unless to 
look at the pictures. And yet it is full of mat- 
ters of interest, not merely to the lawyer, but 
to every student of the history of our national 
government. The work is divided into three 
parts. The first part is occupied with a sketch 
of the abortive attempts to form a Federal court 
by the Revolutionary and Confederate govern- 
ments. The second part gives an account of the 
various plans for a national judiciary presented 
to the Constitutional] Convention, and the discus- 
sions which led to the adoption of the article on 
the judiciary, and the debates in Congress on 
the Judiciary Act of 1789. The third part con- 
tains a history of the Supreme Court, chrono- 
logically arranged, with sketches of the lives 
of the judges; and portraits of the judges, 
etched by Max Rosenthal and Albert Rosen- 
thal of Philadelphia. 


* Tue Scurreme Court or THe Unrrep Srares: Its His- 
tory, by Hampton L. Carson, of the Philadelphia Bar ; and 
its Centennial Celebration, February 4, 1800. Prepared under 
the direction of the Judicial Centennial Committee. Phila- 
delphia : John Y. Huber Company. (Chicago: W. W. Hayne, 
Lakeside Building.) 











Perhaps there is nothing more interesting or 
instructive in this volume than the case of the 
sloop “Active.” It illustrates in a striking and 
dramatic way the contrast between the weakness 
of judicial proceedings under the Revolutionary 
government, and the strength of such proceed- 
ings under the Constitution. The sloop was 
condemned as a prize by the State Admiralty 
Court of Pennsylvania. An appeal was taken 
by Gideon Olmstead to Congress, and the 
Standing Committee of Appeals reversed the 
decision of the State court. The State court 
refused to recognize the authority of Congress, 
and thereupon the Committee declared that they 
were unwilling to resort to any summary pro- 
ceedings, lest consequences might ensue danger- 
ous to the peace of the United States. After 
the adoption of the Constitution, Olmstead filed 
a libel in the District Court for the district of 
Pennsylvania, and obtained a decree in his 
favor. After the decree, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed an act requiring the holder 
of the prize money to pay it over to the State, 
and for the protection of such holder against 
any process issuing from a Federal court. 
Thereupon Judge Peters, of the District court, 
refused to grant an attachment. Olmstead 
then applied to the Supreme Court for a man- 
damus to compel Judge Peters to execute the 
decree of his court, which was granted. 

“Service of the attachment was resisted by the State 
militia under General Bright, who had been called out 
by the Governor, under the sanction of the Legislature. 
The Marshal retired, naming a day for the service of 
the warrant, and summoned a posse of two thousand 
men. The Governor appealed to President Madison, 
begging him to discriminate between factious opposition 
to the laws of the United States, and resistance to the 
decree of a judge founded on a usurpation of power, 
but Madison replied that he was not only unauthorized 
to prevent the execution of a decree of the Supreme 
Court, but was specially enjoined by statute wherever 
any such decree was resisted to aid in its enforcement. 
The State then beat a retreat. ‘The Legislature appro- 
priated money to pay the decree, and Olmstead, after a 
struggle for justice which had lasted thirty years, ob- 
tained the fruits of his valor. But the conflict had not 
ended. General Bright and his men were brought to 
trial, for forcibly obstructing Federal process, before 
Mr. Justice Washington, and after a sharp contest were 
convicted and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 


| These were remitted by the President on the ground 


that the prisoners had acted under a mistaken sense of 
duty, but the priceless principle had been established 
that the Constitution and laws of the United States 
were the supreme law of the land, and that the judges 
in every State were bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or‘ laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” (P. 214.) 

So little business came before the Supreme 
Court during the first years of its existence 
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that. to a man ambitious of distinction, a seat 
upon the bench offered little attraction. Ac- 
cordingly, during that time it was not deemed 
improper for a judge to accept a political ap- 
pointment, while retaining his seat upon the 
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bench. Jay, the first Chief Justice, was, with- | 


out resigning his judicial office, sent as special 
envoy to England. 
continuing to act as Chief Justice, was sent as 
Minister to France. John Marshall was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice while he was Secretary 
of State, and for a few weeks performed the 
duties of both offices. No such union of polit- 
ical and judicial duties would now be tolerated. 
Nothing has done so much to preserve and 
strengthen publie confidence in the Supreme 
Court as the fact that the judges confine them- 
selves strictly to their judicial duties. The 
only decisions which have excited a hostile 
public sentiment are those like the Dred Scott 
case, and the Legal Tender cases, in which it 


| 


Oliver Ellsworth, while | 


was believed the judges were controlled by | 


political opinions. 

After the resignation of Ellsworth, John 
Jay was a second time appointed Chief Justice. 
In view of what the Supreme Court has been 
and has done during the past hundred years, 
it hardly seems possible that Jay should have 


used the language he did in declining the ap- | 


pointment : 

«TL left the Bench perfectly convinced that under a 
system so defective it would not obtain the energy, 
weight, and dignity which was essential to its affording 
due support to the national government; nor acquire 
the publie confidence and respect which, as the last re- 
sort of the justice of the nation, it should possess. Hence 
I am induced to doubt both the propriety and expedi- 
ency of my returning to the Bench under the present 
system.” 

Such language seems the more surprising 
when we remember the vigorous manner in 
which the Federal judges refused to comply 
with the provisions of an Act of Congress 
of 1793 making them Commissioners of Pen- 


sions, and declared that neither the Legislative | 


nor Executive branches could constitutionally 


assign to the judiciary any duties but such as 


a judicial manner; that the duties assigned 
were not of that description, and that neither 


the Secretary of War, nor any other executive | 
officer, nor even the Legislature, were author- | 


ized to sit as a Court of Errors. 


| ton. 


A decision of the Supreme Court in 1793, | 


in Chisholm’s Executors vs. Georgia, that a 


State could be made a party defendant, in the | 


Supreme Court, at the suit of a private citizen 


~ 


| portrait. 
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of another State, led to the adoption of the 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
hibiting such suits. It is a little singular that 
in none of the opinions of the- judges in that 
case is the fact alluded to that in “ The Feder- 
alist’ the opinion is expressed that such a suit 
could not be maintained. 

The gravest charge ever brought against the 
Supreme Court was that the Court was packed 
for the purpose of reversing the original de- 
cision in the Legal Tender cases. By simply 
arranging the facts in the case in chronological 
order, Mr. Carson has skilfully exposed the 
falsity of this charge. (P. 449, note 2.) 

The most serious blemish we have discovered 
in this book is on page 6, where it is stated 
that the compensation of the judges cannot be 
increased during their continuance in office. 


L. H. Bowuret.. 


SOME RECENT MEMORIAL VOLUMES.* 


Joseph Neesima was one of the leaders of 
the great revolution which has recently and 
with such marvellous rapidity metamorphosed 
Pagan Japan into Christian Japan, and her 
hereditary despotism into a free and enlight- 
ened government. When a youth, urged by 
the movings of a spirit which he scarce under- 
stood, he escaped from his native country and 
worked his way to America, where he hoped 
to gain an education and study the doctrines 
of Christianity. A kind Providence brought 
him to the notice of Mr. Alpheus Hardy, a 
wealthy Christian merchant of Boston, who 
determined to educate him. Young Neesima 
passed: successively through Phillips Andover 
Academy, Amherst College, and Andover The- 
ological Seminary. During his stay in America 
he became deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, and his desire became intensified 


| to return to Japan and carry the Gospel to 


his countrymen. The opportunity came, and 


* Lire AND Lerrers or JosEPH HARpy NrEsima. By 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy. With portraits. Boston: Hough- 


© gee - | ton, Mifflin & Co. 
were properly judicial, and to be performed in | “T° 


Austin Puetrs: A Memoir. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
With portraits, ete. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Essays AND MonoGrapus by William Francis Allen: A 
Memorial Volume. With portrait. Madison, Wis: David 
B. Frankenburger. 

Witu1AMm Henry Ray: A Memorial. By Henry W. Thurs- 
With portrait. Cambridge : The Uniyersity Press. 

Roserr Carrer: His Life and Work, 1807-1889. With 
portrait. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Lire or Bensamin Harris Brewster: With Discourses 
and Addresses. By Eugene Coleman Savidge, M.D. With 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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he seized it eagerly. With a boldness and de- 
votion which can hardly be appreciated now, 
he went to Kyoto, the centre of Japanese pa- 
ganism, and there established a Christian uni- 
versity. His labors knew no limitations of 
space, and missions which soon became influ- 
ential centres for the extension of Christianity 
were started in all parts of the country. He 
met with great opposition, and even persecu- 
tion ; but he never faltered from his purpose, 
and before he died he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the new university prosperous and pop- 
ular, and of knowing that he had made his in- 
fluence felt throughout the length and breadth 
of his native land. Professor Hardy’s sketch 
of the life of this interesting character is one of 
those rare biographies which appeal so strongly 
to all that is noblest and best in humanity as 
to utterly disarm criticism. It is the simple, 
straightforward, intense treatment of a char- 
acter which was neither brilliant nor remark- 
able, save for perfect devotion to elevated and 
unselfish ends. It is mainly made up of Mr. 
Neesima’s letters and extracts from his jour- 
nal, and is therefore preéminently a life-record. 
In his own simple and expressive phrase, and 
with childlike ingenuousness, he reveals the 
secrets of his inner life and the motives which 
actuated him. Such glimpses into the depths 
of a pure and intense personality are not often 
afforded. Professor Hardy has resisted all 
temptations to digress, and has focussed every 
light upon the subject of the sketch, so that 
his personality stands out on every page. 

It would be hard to pay a more beautiful 
tribute to a great and good man than that con- 
tained in the volume which issues from the pen 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in commemoration 
of her father, Professor Austin Phelps. The 
book is written in a peculiarly graceful style, 
and is evidently inspired by the deepest love 
and reverence. The writer has said nothing but 
good of the dead, because there was nothing 
else to say. There is a tone of pathos running 
like a minor chord throughout the book,— 
the result, in part, of the deep and touching 
heroism of the man who bore so patiently the 
heavy burden of suffering and disappointment; 
and, in part, of the great grief of the daughter, 
whose wound bleeds afresh as she reviews the 
loved and loving life of which she has been so 
recently bereft. Such a story of such a life 
cannot help being a power for good in the 
world. Professor Phelps was a man of rare 
ability and devotion to his life’s work. Asa 
boy he was precocious and sensitive to an ex- 
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tent that brought him untold suffering where 
less refined natures would searce feel a pain. 
At the age of twenty he had completed both 
his collegiate and theological course, and was 
settled as pastor of the Pine Street Church in 
Boston. At the end of six years he was called 
to the chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Homilet- 
ies in Andover Seminary, a position which he 
filled with honor for nearly forty years, until 
an incurable malady rendered it impossible for 
him to perform its duties longer. His devo- 
tion to his work, and his pure and loving na- 
ture, made him both an influential instructor 
and a valued friend to the young men who 
came under his care. At home, in the semi- 
nary, and in the world, he was always the same 
courteous gentleman and unselfish friend. His 
labors were not confined to the lecture-room. 
In his wide circle of friends no wedding was 
complete where his tongue did not proclaim the 
solemn union, no funeral service consolatory 
where his words of comfort were not heard. 
He was often called upon to preach in other 
churches, great and small, far and near, and 
there were no vacant pews when it was an- 
nounced that he would fill the pulpit. Besides 
all this, he found time to write and publish a 
number of books which have had a wide circu- 
lation. “ The Still Hour” is his best work, 
and probably the best-known. 

The memorial volume to William Francis 
Allen, of the Wisconsin University, is mainly 
devoted to a few of his more important mono- 
graphs and essays, preceded by a short bio- 
graphical sketch. Professor Allen was one of 
the great American educators. He was an 
indefatigable student, an able and inspiring 
teacher, and a useful man in church and society. 
His character was such that his biographer 
could say of him : 

« Like the good Ben Adhem, he loved his fellow-men, 
and so added to the sum of human joy that ‘ were every- 
one to whom he did some loving service to bring a blos- 
som to his grave he would sleep beneath a wilderness 
of sweet flowers.’ He was a type of the coming man, 
a hint of the day when justice and culture and beauty 
and reverence shall dwell in their fulness among men.” 
Professor Allen was a busy man, as the 
closely-printed bibliography of twenty-eight 
pages shows ; yet he left no extended work as 
a memorial of his learning. It is to be deeply 
regretted that his time was so fully occupied 
as to preclude the possibility of his doing this. 
Could the more important results of his long 
and patient study and research have been re- 
corded in permanent form, they would have 
been invaluable. The somewhat bulky me- 
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morial volume contains a number of his essays 
and monographs, which are written in an easy, 
graceful style, and exhibit broad scholarship 
and exact knowledge. His work was largely 
in historical studies, entering such fields as 
Greek history and philology, medizval and 
modern history, Germanic history, military 
art, history of religion, politics, ete. His con- 
tributions to periodical literature were numer- 
ous and valuable. It is said that «« The Nation” 
contained something from his pen in every is- 
sue from its fourth up to the time of his death. 
He was a constant contributor to THe Dra, 
whose pages contain many clear and discrimi- 
nating criticisms from his pen. His character 
is well summed up in these words : 

“A man of varied, exact, and broad scholarship. A 
teacher of creative power and original methods. A wise, 
sincere, and generous friend. A citizen active and effi- 
cient in all movements for education, reform, and phi- 
lanthropy. A lover of flowers, poetry, and music.” 


It is seldom that a man dying at the age of 
thirty leaves behind him so splendid a life- 
record as William Henry Ray, whose name is 
known in educational circles throughout the 
country, and is almost a household word in the 
state where the main part of his work was 
done — Illinois. Born, in 1857, in Vermont, 
the sturdy strength of character and uncompro- 
mising integrity which is the gift of the moun- 
tains to their children were his, developed by 
the stern discipline of poverty. At the age of 
fifteen, after graduating from the Academy at 
Norwich, he entered Dartmouth College ; but 
owing to the necessity of paying his way by 
teaching, he did not finish the course until a 
year after his class, graduating in 1873. On 
leaving Dartmouth, he determined to devote 
his life to teaching. When not quite twenty, 
he was appointed Principal of McCullom In- 
stitute in Mt. Vernon, N. H.; was later Super- 
intendent of Schools in Yonkers, N. Y. ; then, 
leaving his native state, he came west to take 
the position of Superintendent of Schools and 
Principal of the High School in Waukegan, 
Ill., which position he held for two years, when 
he was chosen Principal of the High School in 
Hyde Park, Ill. With this school his name is 
closely associated by those who knew him best 
in the West. As a teacher, he was almost 
unique ; his work was original and of the very 
highest character. Though thorough and ex- 
acting, he was filled with an irrepressible en- 
thusiasm which soon pervaded his pupils aud 
led them on to the best work of which they 
were capable. Nor were his efforts confined 
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to the class-room alone. At his desk, on the 
playground and street, and in the home, he was 
the warm friend of each and all of his pupils 
and manifested in them so deep a personal in- 
terest that their confidence in him was un- 
bounded, and they trusted and loved him as 
an elder brother. His labors were not con- 
fined to educational circles. In the church and 
in society, or wherever he could do a good deed, 
he labored with a soul devoted to the work in 
hand. It is of this man that Mr. Henry W. 
Thurston, who knew him as a friend and who 
was associated with him as a teacher, has pre- 
pared a memorial volume with a loving care 
that betokens a thorough appreciation of a 


_ manly character. The book includes a memo- 
| rial sketch, with selections from and a biblio- 
| graphy of Mr. Ray’s writings, and is altogether 


a beautiful and valuable work, one to be prized 


| not only by those directly interested in the 








subject, but also by all who would learn a lesson 
of cheerful service and noble living. Mr. Ray 
left behind him no lengthy literary work, but 
his busy mind, turning rapidly from one sub- 
ject to another, produced many lectures, ad- 
dresses and papers, which are worthy of pres- 
ervation. Among the more noteworthy of his 
papers are an essay entitled ‘“ Russia in Asia,” 
published in “The Atlantic Monthly” for 
April, 1887; an historical monograph on 
George Rogers Clark, which embodied much 
original research; “* The Public School and 
Citizenship,” a paper read before the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association ; “* The Teacher,” 
a paper read before the students of Beloit 
(Wis.) College. He was a frequent contri- 
buter to educational journals, and appeared 
often upon the lecture platform in his adopted 
state. He was altogether a remarkable char- 
acter ; and though his years were few—hardly 
more than constitute the youth of the average 
man,— he made an impression on the world 
which will be lasting, and left a name which 
is a bright spot in the lives of all who came in 
contact with him. 

The name of Robert Carter is a not unfa- 
miliar one in book-publishing circles on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The eldest son of a poor 
Scotch peasant, he early conceived aspirations 
for a higher and nobler life than his humble 
surroundings offered. By hard work and earn- 
est study, he gradually prepared himself for a 
position as teacher; but, becoming discontented 
with the lack of religious tolerance in his native 
land, he emigrated to America, where he entered 
upon his chosen work. After a time, an op- 
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portunity offered for securing a small stock of 
books; he purchased them and opened a book- 
store, and thus began, in a modest way, the 
business which eventually developed into a 
large and influential publishing-house. His 
life was a remarkable one, from any point of 
view. His religion was so intense as to enter 
into all his business and social relations, so 
pure and spiritual as to consecrate his life to 
the noblest ends. 

Benjamin Harris Brewster is one of the 
stateliest as well as quaintest figures in Amer- 
iean politics. He was a man of many-sided 


character whose activities reached out into di- | 


verse and widely-extended fields. A lawyer of 
commanding ability and unerring judgment, a 
politician and statesman, a profound scholar, 


he was also a prominent figure in social and | 


religious circles. Mr. Brewster was a busy 


man, and his latest biographer, Dr. Eugene | 


Savidge, has found it difficult to compress his 
story within the limits of a single volume. In 
reading the book, there is a feeling of disap- 
pointment that the biographer has not given 
more attention to the man himself and less to 
the events with which he was connected. Every 


student of American history, we might say | 


every newspaper reader, is already sufficiently 


familiar with the “Star Route” and “Guiteau”’ | 


trials. The public would weleome a more ex- 
tended and personal analysis of Mr. Brewster’s 
life than that contained in the volume given 
us by Dr. Savidge. 


CuarRLes WALLACE FRENCH. 
BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


In his translation of Edmond Scherer’s “ Essays 


on English Literature” (Seribner), Mr. George | 


Saintsbury frankly informs us that his author in his 


life-time did not wholly compliment his translator's | 
work; and hence Mr. Saintsbury rather plumes | 


himself on his humorous revenge in presenting 
the dead critic to an English public. M. Scherer 
would doubtless be touched by the generosity and 
yet shiver a little at some details of the process. He 
would miss the full equivalent of his own “ strong, 
correct, dignified French.” The translator tells us 
that Shakespeare “ went back on his works,” but 


M. Scherer said that he returned to them or revised | 


them. The translator speaks of “ the impersonality 
of his [Shakespeare’s] theatre,” which is good 
French but bad English for his plays. He speaks 
of “a too sharp change” in the evolution cf the 
characters, “one, so to speak, effected on the 
stage,” where M. Scherer has “ a change too abrupt 
and, so to speak, too noticeable.” He translates 





entasse “ plays with.” He treats verve as if it were 
already English. He uses the word “ unbelievable,” 
which had, indeed, Udal’s authority in the sixteenth 
century, but “incredible” is the modern substitute. 
These are trifles, but vexing trifles. They all ap- 
pear in a single essay, on comparing it with the 
original text. Still, substantially the translation is 
trustworthy, the more so that M. Scherer’s own 
style is somewhat deficient in charm. One reads 
him for substance. There is not often a fluttering 
aroma above his sentences which refuses to be caught 
and conveyed into another tongue. It is what Mr. 
Saintsbury justly describes as “ well-nourished and 
| robust,” not delicate and evasive criticism. So he 
| regards it as “ particularly well-suited for English 

reading at the present day.” He does not say for 

American reading. Our native wits are nimbler, 

and less patient, perhaps, with sensible common- 
| places. If the phrase may be suffered, they have 

“been there” before. M. Scherer’s essays in this 
| volume are at first a little disappointing. They 








touch with appreciation important works and men, 
but have little fresh light to throw upon Shakespeare 
| or Milton, Sterne or Wordsworth, George Eliot or 
| Thomas Carlyle. There is not much that strikes 

one in them, save that a Frenchman should know 

his English so well. They are sober verdicts. There 

is no effort after brilliancy nor success in attaining 
| it. A finer master, while no more seeking it, had 
oftener happened upon it. His form and color 
would have been as just and true, but now and then 
his lights had sparkled and his color been warmed 
| toa richer glow. Such graces M. Scherer habitu- 
ally neglected. His taste was austere. He com- 
plains, in an essay not included in this volume, that 
“the distinctive note of modern art is exaggera- 
tion,” that we are “ fallen on the days of Alexan- 
dria and Byzantium after Athens. It is Lucan 
after Virgil; Juvenal, not to say Martial and Pe- 
tronius, after Horace.” He praises, in a paper on 
| M. Greard, his future biographer, the qualities he 
himself possessed, “the mutual interpenetration of 
| character and talent; not a word for effect; all 
| 


well thought and well said ; everywhere moderation, 
justice, propriety ; writing marked by sound sense 
and extreme fitness of phrase ; thought too serious 
| for shouting and frolicking, too just and subtle not 
| to ensure a fine expression ; the sentiment restrained 
| and the conviction firm.” The worth of M. Scher- 
_ er’s studies to the American reader lies less in their 
| contents than in their method. They are admirable 
| examples of appreciative criticism. Their author 
| is not flashing prisms, nor touching off pinwheels. 
| He is endeavoring to throw colorless light. He 
| loves to be reasonable, and even ventures on occa- 


sion to be dull. 


To most readers of to-day, Leigh Hunt is a re- 
mote classic, unfamiliar as Arbuthnot or Steele. 
Hence anything that recalls him to the memory of 
older readers, or introduces him to the acquaintance 
of younger ones, in our clumsier and duller days, is 
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welcome and worth while; and Mr. Charles Kent, 
in his recently published “ Leigh Hunt as Poet and 
Essayist” (Warne), deserves our gratitude. Already 
a quarter of a century since, the fourth edition 
of Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations” contained but 
two extracts from Hunt’s voluminous writings—not 
very living then, and certainly quite dead and gone 
now. ‘To-day, “Jenny kissed me when we met,” 
“Write me as one that loves his fellow men,” and 
the phrase that Lord Beaconsfield did not disdain 
to borrow, “ The critic is often an unsuccessful au- 
thor,” would perhaps replace them in public memory. 
Leigh Hunt lacked the compact pith of style which 
turns naturally to epigrams and weights single lines 
with intensity of meaning. Some writers concen- 
trate light like the diamond ; others diffuse it on all 
sides like the sun. One cannot easily offer samples 
of the sunshine; yet it is warm to bask in, all the 
same, and there is often a lingering after-glow. 
Perhaps Leigh Hunt’s charm is a little faded to-day. 
His “ easy delightfulness ” is hardly susceptible of 
revival. There are many pleasant pages, however, 
in Mr. Kent’s book, and much delicate and thought- 
ful criticism. And the man himself was a poem,— 
not an epic nor a tragedy, but a sonnet, a rondean, 
a villanelle. He was a factor in the literary renas- 
cence of the Victorian period. His verse awakened 
Byron’s muse. Keats dedicated to him his earliest 
volume. He stood as the nearest friend beside Shel- 
ley’s funeral pyre. He supped with Lamb and 
dined with Haydon, and was in close association 
with Hazlitt. He drew the fire of Lockhart and 
Gifford and Kit North, and went on singing. Dick- 
ens caricatured him on the same page with Savage 
Landor, but pronounced him “the very soul of 
truth and honor.” Carlyle, with small tolerance 
for minor poets, detected Leigh Hunt's “ brilliant 
varied gifts and childlike open character.” Hunt 
was first to prick pinholes in that magnificent infla- 
tion, that “ Adonis of fifty,” George Prince Regent, 
and won the honor of being among the last Martyrs 
of the Freedom of the Press in England. He paid 
his penalty by making a rosy paradise out of New- 
gate Prison, singing there with full-throated mirth 
like a linnet in a cage, chirping and fluttering his 
wings with such incongruous guests to perch be- 
side him as Jeremy Bentham, Mary Lamb, Lord 
Brougham, and Tom Moore. He lived long and 
was loved well. He wrote essays and novels, plays, 
poems, and criticism, each clever of its kind and 
successful in its time. He told his own story in a 
cheerful autobiography, which, a little rashly per- 


haps, his editor would place beside Lockhart’s Scott | 


and even Boswell’s Johnson. He was whimsical, 
freakish, sparkling, genial, careless with “a sweet 
neglect” more taking “than all the adulteries of art.” 


In his recently-published life of Admiral Rodney 
( Maemillan’s «Men of Action”), Mr. David Han- 
nay has not been able to make Rodney an interest- 
ing character. He tries very hard to show that his 
“man of action” was no worse than the average 











gentleman of that day, and makes his point good. 
But that is rather a melancholy sort of vindication. 
Rodney was a good sailor and a good fighter, and 
there the matter ends. He was satisfied to be a 
place-man in the House of Commons at the price 
of the usual amount of flunkeyism to a patron, and 
to hold for six years the governorship of Green- 
wich Hospital with his back turned on all the mon- 
strous abuses of its management. He was not the 
man to wish to reform anything —even the extray- 
agant habits which made him run away from his 
creditors, and which once turned the “ Admiral of 
the White” into an auctioneer of plunder. But his ca- 
reer is interesting to Americans as that of one who 
esteemed our forefathers piratical rebels, and who 
gave a good many hard thumps to our allies the 
French. It is also of large importance as a part 
of the history of the English navy, and Mr. Hannay 
has handled his subject with this larger interest ever 
in view. We get suggestive glimpses of the condi- 
tions under which trade was carried on in the eight- 
eenth century ; of the continuous naval warfare in 
both the Indies which filled that century, spite of 
treaties of peace; of the press-gang system, and of 
the beef-bread-and-beer fare which preceded grog 
and anti-scorbutics. But best of all, we get a most 
satisfactory explanation of the why and wherefore 
of naval warfare which the ordinary histories do 
not afford. In them, from Green’s one hundred 
pages to Lecky’s eight volumes, the eighteenth cen- 
tury fighter at sea merely “marched up hill and 
then marched down again.” Here we learn why, 
“in the old sailing days,” an antagonist of England 
could not get out of the English Channel without 
following the Armada around Scotland; why the 
Lesser Antilles were the gates of the West Indies, 
and what their strategic value was in our Revolu- 
tionary period; why the English navy could out- 
fight the French; why * breaking the line” in the 
great battle off Dominica in 1782 revolutionized the 
methods of naval warfare sanctioned by a century 
of custom, and led to the victeries of Nelson. We 
cannot agree with the biographer that Rodney was 
justified in his passion, when in an earlier engage- 
ment he tried this new mancuvre and was foiled 
by his captains not following. They could hardly 
be expected to understand a signal which for a cen- 
tury had meant something very different. A Nelson 
or a Farragut would have posted them beforehand. 
Rodney does not belong in the first rank. Nor is 
Mr. Hannay right in saying that the “ line-of-battle” 
formation came in with the Revolution of 1688. 
James of York introduced it in 1665, and Monk’s 
victories were won by it. 





WE welcome a third edition of Mahaffy’s “ Greek 
Classical Literature” (Macmillan), not because it 
contains much that is new, nor because it is to be 
implicitly trusted as a guide, but because the author 
always knows how to invest whatever he writes with 
a certain interest which stimulates thought in the 
reader. 


This may be illustrated here by his strik- 
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ing but probably fallacious comparison between the 
Greek satyric play and the English pantomime. 
Mahaffy’s distinction is that of the brilliant writer, 
the man of original ideas, rather than that of the 
patient recorder of the results of investigation. 
Unfortunately, no one can now do original work 
along the whole line of ancient Greek life and liter- 
ature, and our author has not even kept fully abreast 
of the recent investigations in special lines. He is 
in conflict with many of the best scholars in think- 
ing, with Paley, that our present Homeric text is 
“ not older than the age of Periklés ” (a name which 
Mahaffy, inconsistently, also spells Pericles), as 
well as in his estimate of Pindar. In treating of 
dramatic competitions, the antiquated notion is still 
retained that the tripod was the prize of the drama ; 
whereas it belonged to the dithyramb, which has 
been shown, as is here virtually admitted, to have 
no connection with the drama. It seems rash to 
assert that tragedy “was perfected by a single 
genius” (schylus); for, though Aristotle does 
not mention Thespis, in regard to whom Mahaffy 
says, “ All our authorities are agreed that he was 


really the originator of this kind of poetry,” yet 


more credit ought surely to be given to Phrynichus, 
who served as a model to Aschylus as well as to 
the later tragedians. In his appreciation of Eu- 
ripides, we find our author more in harmony with 
recent criticism. Touching this poet, indeed, he 
abandons the traditional English view, to take up 
with that of the Germans, whom he repeatedly ridi- 
ecules but as repeatedly follows. He assigns to the 
Alecestis a very definite place, making it a kind 
of substitute for the satyric play of the tetralogy, 
and calling it a melodrama, or tragedy with comic 
elements. Thus he makes Euripides realize in him- 
self what, we are flippantly told, “ Plato hazards as 
a mere drunken fancy,” namely, the compatibility 
of tragic and comic genius blended in one poet, as 
it is in Shakespeare. No “curious and very comic 
dialogue is, however, interrupted by the entrance 
of Heracles,” as Mahaffy asserts, for the entrance 
of Heracles comes immediately after an ode sung 
by the chorus. The two volumes of the present 
edition correspond to Volume I. of the edition issued 
by the Harpers in 1885, and the amount of new 
matter is less than might appear from the difference 
in form. After § 50, several new paragraphs have 
been inserted, on the Homeric discussion ; Appendix 
B, on the date of the Odyssey, has been given its 
place in the body of the work; perhaps a dozen 
new notes have been added, and as many biblio- 
graphical references to recent works ; the introduc- 
tory paragraph (§ 160) on the drama has been re- 
written ; and a fragment of the Antiope of Euripi- 
des (identified by Mahaffy) is cited. Beyond this 
there has been nothing that could be called revision. 


Art the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 1890, Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell of Harvard gave eight lec- 
tures on the elements and qualities of literary style. 
They are now published by Messrs. Scribner's Sons 
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under the title of “ English Composition.” Not- 
withstanding a few obscurities in sentence structure. 
the treatise as a whole is admirably clear and ex- 
plicit. It will impart few new facts and perhaps 
no new precepts. Indeed, the author would dis- 
countenance anything like a rigid adherence to pre- 
cepts. To him, as to all who have risen to a worthy 
conception of the province of rhetoric, there is in it 
no question of absolute right or wrong, only a ques- 
tion of better or worse. That in matters of style 
the author should sometimes admit the worse when 
it would be easy to find the better, can occasion no 
surprise. Such criticism may be passed on any 
man and any book. Only here the temptation to 
pass it is greater than usual. It is the peculiar mis- 
fortune of him who ventures to write upon the art 
of writing, to find his own tests applied most rigor- 
ously to his own work. To be more specific, we 
do not like, for instance, Professor Wendell’s trick 
of reiteration. Sometimes it is a favorite word, as 
“subtile,”’ that becomes obtrusive; sometimes, a 
cunningly-wrought phrase, as “the eternally imma- 
terial reality of thought and feeling”; more fre- 
quently it is some principle which he desires to im- 
press. In the last-named case, repetition and insist- 
ence are distasteful alike to the teacher, who does 
not need them, and to the student, who may feel 
that his intelligence is underrated. It is a hammer- 
ing-in method of procedure that smacks overmuch 
of the routine pedagogue. But such faults as these, 
which after all are unessential, may be pardoned 
for the lively charm and substantial worth of the 
lectures themselves. The book is not a text-book. 
The ordinary rhetorical treatise, with its intricate 
divisions and subdivisions of the subject, is here 
simplified and unified, and is presented in such a 
way as to attract the general reader as well as the 
specialist. Whoever has occasion to use the pen 
will find here—something more than the proverbial 
pleasure and profit—a keen delight and a whole- 
some inspiration. 


In “ Theodoric the Goth” ( Putnam’s “ Heroes 
of the Nations”), Mr. Thomas Hodgkin has intro- 
duced, with slight exceptions, no materials with 
which the readers of nis monumental work on “Italy 
and her Invaders” have not already become famil- 
iar. The only additions are a brief account of the 
re-conquest of Italy by the generals of Justinian, 
and a final chapter on “ The Theodoric of Saga.” 
But in re-writing, in half its original size and under 
a new title, his “ Ostrogothic Invasion,” Mr. Hodg- 
kin has given us one of the best monographs in 
the English language. While the careful scholar- 
ship of the original work is reproduced here in a 
beautiful and handy volume, there is a proportion- 
ate and artistic treatment which the larger work 
lacks. The great German who so thoroughly as- 
similated the civilitas of Rome is the unifying as 
well as the distributing principle of the whole book, 
and he has been happy in the fate which made him 
wait so long for a biographer. The character and 
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aims of Theodoric, the decaying empire, the official 
life of the Romans, the political bearings of Arian- 
ism, the work of Cassiodorus and of Belisarius, are 
all delineated in chapters superior to any that Mr. 
Hodgkin has previously written. The life of The- 
odorie has been finally written in English. Only 
once or twice do we question the narrative. 
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and artistic pen-drawings. Mr. Loftie’s book is not 
In- 
stead of a record of the feelings stirred within him 


_ by the literary and historical associations of the 


The | 


judgnient on Theodoric is too lenient in the matter | 


of the ruin of Boethius, and there is too much con- 
jectural identification of a corslet unearthed at Ra- 
venna in 1854 as that of Theodoric. The illustra- 
tions adorn the book, and the maps are generally 
excellent. We wonder, however, that so accurate 


a historian should print Rome and Carthage and | 
Constantinople on fifth century maps, especially | 


since he once prints Constantinopolis. Alaric is 


printed for Attila on page 24, and the battle of | 
Tolbiae is given on page 189 as 486 A.D. instead | 


of 496. The final chapter is condensed from the 
Wilkina-Saga, and is a fitting finish to so fine a 
piece of work. 


Tue * Latest Literary Essays and Addresses ” 
of the late Mr. Lowell (Houghton) add a seventh 
volume to the prose writings of our great scholar 
and poet, and give us a new portrait as frontispiece. 
The volume includes the essay on Gray, which we 


wondered not to find in the earlier volumes ; the | 


paper on Landor, written for the “ Century ” maga- 


zine; that on Walton, written for a recent edition | 


of the first of piscatorial classics; a wise and sug- 


gestive essay on “The Progress of the World,” | 


being the introduction to a work upon that subject ; 
a short study of Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” which 
we recommend to Miss Agnes Repplier especially, 


fore the Modern Language Association in 1889 ; 
and a graceful essay on Shakespeare’s “ Richard 
III.,” dated 1883, and stated to have been read be- 
fore the Edinburgh Philosophical Association. It 
was probably not worth while to mention the fact 
that this essay was also read before a Chicago 
audience in 1887 ; such mention might have aroused 
humiliating memories of the way in which essay 
and reader were received upon that occasion. Some 
things are best forgotten, as far as it is possible to 


one of the essays, the “Gray,” can quite take rank 
with those other studies of English poets which ac- 
count for so large a share of Mr. Lowell’s fame. 
But Mr. Lowell’s scraps are weightier than the 
“works” of other men, and there is no page of this 
collection that is not precious. 

A REVISED second edition of Mr. W. J. Loftie’s 
exhaustive historical and descriptive volume on 


venerable pile, he gives us what is more to the pur- 
pose —a concise, full account of the growth of the 
Abbey from its rudimentary germ, and a detailed 
description of its divisions and precincts. The au- 
thor’s critical judgment is quite unclouded by his 
patriotism. In the chapters on the monuments 
and epitaphs, he delivers himself in a way that re- 
minds one of the unsparing frankness of Matthew 
Arnold. Of the sculpture he says: “There are 
some fifty portrait statues in the church, and up- 
wards of sixty recumbent effigies, and of all that 
immense number it would be safe to say that not 
more than a tithe is worthy of the situation. 

No theory that I am acquainted with will account 
for the number and completeness of the failures.” 
As to the epitaphs, Mr. Loftie is no less severe: 
“It is a curious fact that though the church con- 
tains the inscribed tombs of many generations of 
Englishmen eminent in politics, war, literature, re- 
ligion, and the arts, the number of the epitaphs 
worth repeating for their own sakes does not exceed 
half a dozen.” The volume is evidently the fruit 
of scholarly research and carefully-weighed conelu- 
sion, and it merits close perusal. 


Mr. Henry Casot LopeGe’s volume on “Boston” 
follows Mr. Roosevelt’s “ New York ”’ in the series 
of “Historic Towns” (Longmans). Mr. Lodge 
has used the abundant material contained in the 


| “Memorial History of Boston,’ and has supple- 


| mented it by the recently published diary of Judge 
and to others generally; the address given be- | 


Sewall and by the results of his own studies in the 
Colonial and Federalist periods. The result is a 


| very good account of Boston, tracing its history 


from the beginning to the present, and describing 
briefly the various features of its life at different 
epochs. Emphasis is laid upon the Puritan char- 
acteristics of the town, which still survive, not only 


| in the public spirit of the people and their devotion 
| to reform, but also in their love of respectability 
| and their mild intolerance of differences of opinion 


e | —an intolerance of which Mr. Lodge has had some 
forget them. This volume is, of course, a distinct | 


and lasting addition to our literature, although but | 


“ Westminster Abbey” is issued by Messrs. Mac- | 


millan & Co. 
with woodcuts after old prints, photographic repro- 
ductions of notable tombs and monuments, and with 
forty-two engravings from H. Railton’s charming 


The work is profusely illustrated | 


experience in the course of his political career. The 
book is generally accurate, and will be useful to 
those who desire a history of Boston that is at once 
brief, clear, and interesting. 


Pror. JAMESON’s “ History of Historical Writing 
in America” (Houghton) is a very readable little 
book of 160 pages, containing four lectures by the 
author on the subject indicated by the title. The 
first lecture presents the historians of the seven- 
teenth century, the second those of the eighteenth, 
the third leads up to the Civil War, and the fourth 
treats of the historical writers since the Civil War. 
The book is issued in neat form, and is an excellent 
guide for anyone desiring to collect a library on 
American history. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
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Allston, Washington, Correspondence of. Scribner. 
Aluminium. (Illus.) J. W. Richards. Cosmopolitan. 
Austro-Hungarian Capitals. (Illus.) W. Singer. Harper. 
Ballot, The Secret. J.B. Bishop. Forum. 

Bayreuth Revisited. H.E. Krehbiel. Scribner. 

Birds and “‘ Birds.”” Edith M. Thomas. A*tlantic. 
Bokhara. (Illus.) Henry Lansdell. Scribner. 

Books of the Year, The Best. North American. 

Boston. Ralph Waldo Emerson. Atlantic. 

Boxing. D. L. Dawson. Lippincott. 

Brazil and its late Crisis. Courtenay De Kalb. Forum. 
British Columbia. ([llus.) Julian Ralph. Harper. 
Brussels Treaty. Lambert Tree. Forum. 
Burr’s Conspiracy and Trial. W.S. Drysdale. 
College Girls. Annie P. Call. Atlantic. 
Columbus Portraits. 
Comédie Frangaise. (Illus.) W.F. Apthorp. Scribner. 
Constitutional Studies, Recent. J.O. Pierce. Dial. 
Crime and Law. Frederick Smyth. Scribner. 

Custer’s Last Battle. (Illus.) E.S. Godfrey. Century. 
Del Sarto. (Illus. by Cole.) W. J. Stillman. Century. 
Donkey-Boys of Egypt. 
Educational Values. J. W. Jenks. Educational Review. 
Farmer’s Discontent. J.R. Dodge. Century. 

Fencing in Paris. (Illus.) Chas. De Kay. Cosmopolitan. 
French Novels and Life. A. Lang. North American. 
Gounod in Italy and Germany. (With portrait.) Century. 
Hawthorne Reminiscences. Horatio Bridge. Harper. 
Heresy Trials and Dr. Briggs. Philip Schaff. Forum. 


Jews in New York. 


Harper. 


London of Charles II. (Illus.) Walter Besant. Harper. 
Louisiana Lottery’s Charter. Frank MeGloin. Forum. 
Louisiana Lottery’s History. J.C. Wickliffe. Forum. 
Lowell. Henry James. Atlantic. 


Magazines, Old Time. (Illus.) F. H. T. Bellew. Cosmopolitan. 


Medical Science. Cyrus Edson. North American. 
Mill and the London and Westminster Review. Atlantic. 
Nationalism. Edward Arden. Chautauquan. 


Neo-Christian Movement in France. M. de Vogiié. Harper. 


New York of Old. (Illus.) J. G. Wilson. Cosmopolitan. 


Niagara and World’s Fair. John Trowbridge. Chautauguan. 
Nineteenth Century Progress. E. A. Freeman. Chautauquan. 


Pardoning Power. Gov. Hill. North American. 
Pensions. H.W.Slocum. Forum. 


Communication with. M. Guillemin. Pop. Science. 


Planets, 
Politeness. Amelia E. Barr. Lippincott. 


Political Parties in America. F,. W. Hewes. Chautauquan. 


Political Situation. Atlantic. 


Pope and Future of Papacy. F. H. Geffcken. Forum. 


Population and Distribution. C. D. Wright. Popular Scrence. 
Popular Science. 


Pottery Industry. (Illus.) E. A. Barber. 


Railway Fast Time. Theo. Voorhees. North American. 


Reporters at Washington. (Illus.) T.C. Crawford. Cosmopol. 
Richter and his Portraits. (Illus.) M. Thompson. Chautauquan. 


Salon, The. (Illus.) M. R. Nobili. 
Saratoga, Battles of. (Illus.) 
School Savings Banks in England. Educational Review. 
Ships, Cost of. C.H. Cramp. North American. 

Sicily, History of. F. W. Kelsey. Dial. 

Silver Law, Repeal of. G.S. Coe. Forum. 

Slums of London. Lady Somerset. North American. 
Socialism and Artists. Walter Crane. Atlantic. 

South, Creed of the Old. B. L. Gildersleeve. Atlantic. 


Cosmopolitan. 


Speaker, The. R.Q. Mills and T. B. Reed. No. American. 


Tail-like Formations i in Men. (Tllus.) Popular Science. 


Forum. 


i Chautauquan. 
Wages in Mexico. M. Romero. North American. 
Whitman, Walt. J.J. Halsey. Dial. 
Witcheraft in the U.S. J.M. Buckley. Century. 
World’s Fair. (Illus.) Julian Ralph. Harper. 


(Iilus.) W.E. Curtis. Cosmopolitan. 


(Ilus.) E. H. Blashfield. Scribner. 


(Illus.) Richard Wheatley. Century. 
Kansas Railroad Commission. A. R. Greene. Cosmopolitan. 


J. G. Nicolay. Chautauquan. 


A. D. White. Pop. Sci. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by THe Diat 
during the month of December, 1891.) 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Colonial Furniture of New England: A Study of the Do- 
mestic iture of the 17th and 18th Centuries. By 
Irving Whitall Lyon, M.D. Illus., 4to, pp. 285, uncut. 
Selon, Mifflin & Co. 310.00. 

The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. Illus. with 
60 photogravures and a portrait of Carlyle. In 3 vols., 
8vo, gilt tops. Porter & Coates. In box, $8.00. 

The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. ‘‘ Darro Edition,” 
es 31 — er eee oorish border designs 

an ig ly In 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut edges. 

d, Mead & Co. $6.00. 

Uncle somes s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. 
riet Beecher Stowe. New holiday oa. illustrated by 
E. W. Kemble. In 2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, rough edges. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 

a By Mrs. Gaskell. With a preface by Anne Thack- 

ive ie. Mus. b a? Thomson. 12mo, pp. 298, 
Maemillan $2.00. 
The al of Cléves. > ‘Madame de la Fayette. Trans- 


By Har- 


lated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. With illustrations by 
Jules ier. In 2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops, rough edges. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.75. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights. Selected from Lane’s 
ae ag with ae aoe | translated, by Stanley Lane- 
ole. In 33 vol S., with po, 24mo, gilt tops, rough 
— Putnam’s ‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets.”” $3.00. 
An Artist’s Story of the Great War. Told and illustrated 
by Edwin Forbes, author of “ Life-Studies of the Great 
Army.” In 4 s. Part II., large 4to. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. $5.00. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. With photogravures 
and engravings after rg by Hogarth. 8vo, pp. 368, 
gilt top, uncut edges. id, Mead & Co. $7.50. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses on Art. Edited, with 
notes and an historical introduction, by Edward Gilpin 
Johnson. Illus. with 20 full- ia wr ou portraits 
i nolds., Spe. pp. 373, gilt Met lung & 

Co. In box, $2.54 

Art Teaching of jan Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A. Itimo, pp. 376. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Dawn of Art in the Ancient World: An Archeological 


Sketch. By William Martin Conway. 12mo, pp. 15%, 
uneut. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


The Evolution of Sculpture. By Thomas Davidson, M.A. 
The Evolution of Painting. By Forrest P. Rundell. 
Nos. 13 and 14 in Appleton’s ‘‘ Evolution Series.” Each, 
paper, 10 cts. 

Preludes and Studies: Musical Themes of the Day. By 
W. J. Henderson, author of ** The Story of Music.”” 12mo, 
pp- 245, gilt top. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Financier and Finances of the Revolution: A 
Life of Robert Morris. By William Graham Sumner. In 
— , vo, gilt tops, rough edges. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Life and Letters ¢ General oy J. Jackson (Stone- 
wall Jackson). = big E = Jackson. With 
introduction b: Field, Illus., 12mo, pp. 
479. Harper to $2.00, 
The Life of Christopher Columbus. By Francesco Tar- 
ducci. Translated from the Italian by Henry F. Brown- 
son. Illus., 8vo, pp. 367. Detroit: H. F. Brownson. $2. 


AND MEMOIRS, 


Sir Philip Ganev: T of English Chiv: in the Eliza- 
bethan yHR. Fox Bourne, author of " =n 
* Heroes o 


Locke. ®,, “2m, pp. 384. Puteam’s 
the Bin 


Nations ” 
Pon «at agp Edited, with 


Me ee Val. 


gilt top. 


Due de a Transla 
ol. IV., with portraits, 8vo, pp. 300, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D., author of ‘* Self-Help.” P With frontispiece, 16mo, 


pp. 299, Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
Prison Journals during the French Revolution. By the 
ee de Duras, née Noailles. Translated by Mrs. M. 


Carey. Pp. 233, gilt top, uncut edges. Dodd, 
Mead & ( $1.2 


HISTORY. 


The Founding of the German Empire by William I. By 
Heinrich von Sybel. Translated by Marshall L. Perrin, 
Ph.D., assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Vol. V., with 
frontiapiece, 8vo, pp. 574, gilt top. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

2.00. 

The Irish Element in Medieval Culture. By H. Zimmer. 

Translated by Jane Loring Edmands. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 139, gilt top, rough edges. G. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cts. 

The Battle of Gettysburg. By Samuel Adams Drake. 16mo, 
— 178. ‘* Decisive Events in Am. History.”” Lee & 

epard. 50 cts. 

The Character ae Influence of the Indian Trade in 
Wisconsin. Frederick J. Turner, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 94, 
uncut. Johns ms stn Press. Paper, 50 cts. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Latest Literary Essays and Addresses of James Russell 
Lowell. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 184, gilt top. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Writers and Readers. By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 

} meg pp. 211, gilt top, uncut edges. G. P. Putnam’s 
$1.75. 

The i noel World and the New Book: An Address before 
the Nineteenth Century Club of New York. With Kin- 
dred Essays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 16mo, 
pp. 239. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

A Study in Corneille. By Lee Davis Lodge, A.M. With por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 313. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. $1. 

From the Easy Chair. By George William Curtis. With 
portrait, 18mo, pp. 231. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins. Edited 
by Laurence Hutton. With portraits and fac-similes, 
fimo, pp. 171, gilt top, uncut edges. Harper & Bros. $1. 

nepgeuats English Prose and Prose Writers. By 

eodore W. Hunt, Ph.D. Second edition, 12mo, pp. 
327. A.C. Armstrong & Son. -$1.20. 

Mertgudems: of Literature. By Robert H. Vickers. Svo, 
pp. 456. C. H. Sergel & Co. $2.50. 

Fairy Lure: yee and Swedish Fairy Tales. Collected 
and adapted from the German, by Carrie Norris Horwitz, 
author of ‘“‘Swanhilde.”’ Illus., iteno, pp. 345. D. Lothrop 
Co. 31.50. 


POETRY. 


Odes, Lyrics, and Sonnets from the Poet Works of James 
Russell Lowell. 16mo, pp. 193, gilt top, rough edges. 
Houghton’s ‘* White and Gold Series.’ $1.00. 

Phidias, and Other Poems. By F. W. Gunsaulus. Svo, PP. 
89, uneut edges. A.C. McClurg & Co. In box, $1.27 

The Flying Islands of the Night. By James Whiteomb 
Riley. 16mo, Pp. . gilt top, uncut edges. Bowen-Mer- 
rill Company. $1.2 

The Perfume Holder: * Persian Love Poem. By Craven 


Langstroth Betts. 12mo, pp. 4, gilt top, uncut edges. 
New York : Saalfield & Fitch. $1.25 


FICTION. 


The Deluge: An Historical Novel of Poland, Sweden, and 
Russia. Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the 
Polish, by aa Curtin. In 2 vols., with portrait and 
map, 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. $: 3.00. 

Peter Tbbetson. With an Introduction by his Cousin, Lady 

* (‘‘Madge Plunkett ’’). Edited and illustrated 
- Gone du Maurier. 12mo, pp. 418. Harper & Broth- 
ers 1.50. 
A Rose of a Hundred Leaves: . By. Amelia 
. Barr, author of ‘‘ Friend Oiias. ie ta us., 12mo, pp. 
238, Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Story of Colette. From the French of ‘‘ La Neuvaine 
de Colette.” Illus. by Jean Claude. 8vo, pp. 195, gilt 
top, uncut edges. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 





Melincourt. By T. Love Peacock. In 2 vols., with portrait, 
16mo. London: J. M. Dent & Co. $2. 00. 

With Edge Tools. By Hobart Chatfield Taylor. 
pp. 315. A.C. MeClarg & Co. $1.25 

An Utter Failure. By Miriam Coles, outher of ** Rutledge.” 
16mo, pp. 334. D. Appletun & Co. ($1.25. 

A Pair of Originals. By E. Ward, author of *‘ Fresh from 
the Fens.”’ Ilus., 12mo, pp. 340. "Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

Stories of Many Lands. By Grace Greenwood, author of 
‘* History of My Pets.’? New edition, revised and en- 
larged. “Illus., 12mo, pp. 340. U.S. Book Co. $1.25 

Tales of Mystery. By Mrs. Radcliffe, M. G. Lewis, and 
R. C. Maturin. ited by George Saintsbury. 18mo, 
pp. ee, uncut. Weeediien & Co. 51.00. 

Won and Not One. By — Lueas Blackall, author s 
‘* Melodies from Nature.’’ [llus., 16mo, pp. 117. 
Lippincott Co. 75 cts. 

Elton Hazlewood: A Memoir by his Friend, Henry Vane. 
By Frederick George Scott, author of “The Soul’s 
Quest.’? 16mo, pp. 146. Thomas Whittaker. 75 cts. 

The Old Stone House, and Other Stories. By Anna Kath- 
arine a author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case.’’ 16mo, 
pp. 202. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 40 ets. 

Cassell’s “Unknown” Library : John Sherman, and Dhoya, 
by Ganconagh. 50 cts. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: Mr. East’s Experience 
in Mr. Bellamy’s World, translated from the German, by 
Mary J. Safford. 50 cts. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series: The Three-Cornered Hat, by 
P. A. de Alarcon, translated by Mary Springer. 50 cts. 

Appleton’s Town and Country Library: The Flight of 
the Shadow, by George MacDonald. 50 ets. 

Lovell’s International Series: Santa Barbara, by Ouida. 
50 ets. 

Smith’s Lakeside Series: Thais, by Anatole France, trans- 
lated by A. D. Hall. 50 ets. ; 

Lovell’s Westminster Series: A Pinch of Experience, by 
L. B. Walford. 50 ets. 


16mo, 


JUVENILES. 


For Honor’s Sake: A Sequel to “* * The Squire’s Daughter.” 
By Lucey C. Lillie, author of ‘ ty a th *? Tilus., 
12mo, pp. 450. Porter & Coates. “$1. i. ° 

The White House at Inch Gow. By Sarah Pitt, author 
of ‘‘ Dick’s Hero.’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 288. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 

Mistress Branican. By Jules Verne, author of ‘* Cesar 
Cascabel.”’ Translated from the French, by A. Estoclet. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 377. Cassell Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Syd Belton: The Boy Who WwW ould Not Go toSea. By 
Manville Fenn, author of *‘ In the King’s Name.” I 
12mo, pp. 48. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Gye Hunters: A Boy’s Adventures in the Hi 
Alps, By George Manville _ author of *‘Syd Bel- 
ton.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 415. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Barerock; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. Illus. 
by Lancelot Speed. 12mo, pp. 411. London: Edward 
Arnold. $1.50. 

Great-Grandmamma and Elsie. 
Illus. by Gordon Browne. 
lishing Co. $1.25. 

Winifrede’s Journal of her > at Exeter and Norwich in 
the Days of Bishop Hall. ma 1, author 
of “* Under Salisbury Spire.” — 12mo, pp. 353. Mae- 
millan & Co. $1.25, 

Peter, a Cat °° One Tail: His Life and Adventures. By 


By Georgina M. Synge. 
16mo, pp. 175. Cassell Pub- 


Charles Morley. Illus., sm. 4to, pp. 110. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 75 ets. 

Pris. By the author of ‘“‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.’ timo, 
pp. 131. Roberts Bros. 50 ets. 


Afioat and Ashore. By Edward Everett Hale, author of 
‘“*In His Name.” sone, 5 pp. 31. Searle & Gorton. Paper, 
40 cts. 
SCIENCE. 
The Ornithology of the United States and Canada: A 
Popular Handbook based on Nuttal’s Manual. By Mon- 


e Chamberlain. In 2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut 
=. Little, Brown, & Co. 8 00. 
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ee ga ~ and Its Revelations. By the late William 
B, Carpenter, C.B. Seventh edition, with first geven 


chapters rewritten, and text th t reconstructed, 
by the Rev. W. H. I , LL. 'Profusely illus., 
large 8vo, pp. 1099. P B . Son & Co. $7.50. 


The Tannins: A Monograph on the V table Astringents 
with an Index to the Literature “t the Subject. a 
Henry Trimble, Ph. M. Vol. L, 12mo, pp. 168. 
Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

The New York Obelisk—Cleopatra’s Needle. With a pre- 
liminary Sketch of the Histo ses of 
Obelisks. By Charles E. Moldanke, A.M. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 202, gilt top. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.00. 

The Electric Telegraph: A Technical Handbook. By 
Franklin Leonard Pope. 14th sag re-written and en- 
larged. Illus., 8vo, pp. 254. D. Van Nostrand Co. $1.50. 

The Cause of an Ice Age. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 180. Deoistan’e “ Seience Series.” $1. 

The Story of Our Continent: A Reader in Geography and 
Geology, for the Use of Schools. By N.S. Shaler. 16mo, 
pp. 2%. Ginn & Co. 85 ets. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Indika: The Country and the People of India and Ceylon. 
By John F. Hurst, D.D. ith maj we illustrations, 
large Svo, pp. 74. Harper & Brothe (Pub. by sub- 
scription.) $5.00. 

Jerusalem, the Holy C ity: Its History and Hope. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of ** ers of Florence.”’ Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 577, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

In Biscayne Bay. By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. IIlus., 
Svo, pp. 286. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

My Canadian Journal, 18'72-78: Extracts from my Let- 
ters Home while Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. 
By the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. With a por- 
trait and sketches by Lord Dufferin. 12mo, pp. 456. D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

Letters from Japan: Reminiscences of Work and Travel. 
By Arthur Collins nye A.M. Second edition, illus., 

12mo, pp. 391. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $2.00. 

Glimpses of Italian Society in the oe Be Century. 
From the “ Journey ’’ of Mrs. Piozzi th introduction 
by the Countess Evelyn M. Cesaresco. [llus., 12mo, pp. 

om. C Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

On the Indian River. By C. Vickerstaff Hine. [llus., 
12mo,*pp. 298. C. H. Sergel & Co. $1.50. 

Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles. By re poten, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 328. Macmillan & Co. $1.50 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY. 


Brahminism and 5 pays * Religious Thought and 
iite in tude. 2s haved on Veda, ete. By Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams, K.C. Lk a "Fourth edition, calugelend 
— yh ove. —_ frontispiece, pp. 603, uneut. Mac- 

Jesus the een . Alfred Edersheim, author of ‘“The 
Life and Times of — on 


Author’s one, & =, b 
Hoffman. 8vo, pp. 645, full gilt. A. D. F. Rand ph & 
Co. $5.50. 
Introduction to Theology anc Apologetics. 


to Christian 
By Henry B. Smith, D.D. Two vols. in one, 12mo, pp. 
197. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 


The Preacher and His Models: The Yale 1891, 
By the Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of ** Imago 
Christi.” 16mo, pp. 284. A. C. Armatrong & & Son. $1.50. 


History of the Lord Jesus, the Savior, in the Words of 
the Evangelists. By John M. Kliih. (Printed with an 
alphabet of 45 letters.) 18mo, pp. 70. Published by 
author. 75 cts. 

Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, D.D. 8vo, pp. 422, uncut. ‘A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50. 


STUDIES IN GREEK LITERATURE. 
A Guide to Greek Tragedy for ish ee B 
Campbell, M. a , author of - in English 
Verse.”” 12mo, pp. 335. G. P. Putnem' i $1.75. 
Olympos: Tales of the Gods of Greece and Rome. By Tal- 
fourd y TA. aay | ye _— 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. — 
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Story of the Iliad. ieee the Rey. Alfred J. Church, 
ee Illus. after Flaxman. 12mo, pp. 314. Macmillan 

& Co. $1.00. 
The Story of the Odyssey. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
.A. Illus. after Flaxman. 12mo, pp. 306. Macmillan 

& Co. $1.00. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. With introduction, notes, 
and conte by Milton W. ow. 12mo, pp. 256. 
Harper’s ‘‘ Classical Series.” $1.50 

The Prometheus Bound of achylus, and the Fragments 
of the Prometheus Unbound. Translated by F. D. Allen, 
with y 7, and notes by N. Wecklein. 12mo, pp. 
178. Ginn & Co. $1.50 

Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By S. H. pouen, 








M.A. 12mo, pp. 3%. Macmillan & Co. 82.2: 
REFEKENCE BOOKS. 
The Cent Dictionary: An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
ish Pre under superintendence of 


In 6 vols. Vol. VI., 
$10.00, 


pared 
William Dwight Whitney. Ph.D. 
Stru—Z. 4to, pp. 1075. The Century Co. 


Cages Encyclopeedia: A Dictionary of Universal 
New edition. Vol. VITI., Peasant to Rou- 
mg lus., 4to, pp. 828. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


Descriptive Lists of American, International, Romantic, 
and British Novels. Compiled by W. M. Griswold. vo, 
pp. 617. W.-M. Griswold. $2.00, 

The Physician’s Visiting List for 1892. Bound in leather, 
with pencil and pocket. P. Blakiston, Son & ao $1.00. 


The American Printer: A Manual of * , for all 
Departments of a Printing Office. omas MacKel- 
lar, Ph.D. Illus., 16mo, pp. 383. by roa Ma The 
MacKellar, Smiths, & » Fm Co. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Annet and Curiosities of the Exchequer. By Hu- 


bert Hall, F.S.A. With preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart. Illus., 12mo, pp. 230, uneut. A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 
Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 16mo, p; Pp. 272, uncut. Armstrong's ** The Book- 
Lover’s Library.” $1.25. 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 
American Football. By WalterCamp. With 51 portraits, 
18mo, pp. 175. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Duplicate Whist: Its Rules and Methods of Play. By John 
T. Mitchell. 16mo, pp. 110. A. C. MeClurg & Co. 75 ets. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Allighieri. Translated by 
Charles Eliot Norton. Vol. Il., Purgatory. 12mo, pp. 
216, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.22 

Shall Girls Propose? and Other Papers on “ra and Mar- 
riage, by a ‘‘ Speculative Bachelor.”” Oblong, pp. 137, 
gilt top, uneut odiges. Cassell Publishing Co. 75 cts 

Africa and America: Addresses and Discourses by Aen. 
Crummell, author of “The Future of Africa.” With 
Bio 12mo, pp. 466. Springfield, Mass.: Willey & Co. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’ S 
STEEL PENS. 


Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad— 


The Santa Fe Route. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, without change. 

Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 2 South Sixth Street, 


Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 165 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
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nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
CuicaGco, ILL. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Topeka, KAN. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Nos. 27 and 29 West Twenty-third St.,. NEW YORK. | 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 


[THE CHICAGO HERALD, Dec. 13, 1891.) 


“A TRUE REVIEW.” 





| «WHILE many meretricious literary undertakings have ” 
| “lived short lives in Chicago, —smoky snuffing-out ” 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Moncure DANIEL | 


Conway, author of ‘Omitted Chapters of History, Dis- 
closed in the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph.”’ Two 
volumes, 8vo, illustrated, $4.50. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 


LAND. ‘Two volumes, 8vo. With portrait of Mason and 
fac-simile of the Bill of Rights. $8.00. 


STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected 
and edited by Stantey LANE-Poo.e. The editor has pre- 
pared fresh translations from the Arabic of “‘ Sindbad the 
Sailor”’ and * Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp.” (No. 
XXXIV. in the ‘“ Knickerbocker Nuggets” Series.) Three 
volumes. With frontispieces in photogravure and other de- 
signs. $3.00. 


EOTHEN. Pictures of Eastern Travel. By A. W. Kinc- 
LAKE. (No. X XXIII. in the “‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets” 


Series.) $1.00. 


JULIUS CASSAR, Anp THE Becinninc oF Roman Impe- 
RIAL Untry. By W. Warps Fow ter, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. (No. VI. in the ‘* Heroes of the 
Nations ”’ Series.) 

Each, 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50 ; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by 
Pauw Leicester Forp. Limited Letter-press Edition, 
printed for subscribers, to be completed in 10 vols., uniform 
with the companion sets of the writings of Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Jay. Price to subscribers, $50.00. 


*,* Notes on New Books No. 4 sent on application. 


“causing incapable projectors to bewail that ‘Chicago ” 
“is not ready for a purely literary periodical,’—Tur ” 
« Drax has kept the even tenor of its way for twelve ” 
“years, every number devoted to literature alone, ” 


| “each succeeding year indicating widened vista, and ” 





| every be id, and le, si ” 
MASON, OF VIRGSNEA. Wied ty Kace Macon Row- | 2°07 S20? Seah AREA, ane, 9 vee, Cy 


«just. Its writers are many; few very celebrated ” 
«names appear among them; nothing is used as catch-” 
“penny; and every volume reviewed is approached ” 
“ without predilection, and considered in the tranquil ” 
“atmosphere of disinterestedness. The standard of ” 
« judgment generally maintained is able; the style” 
“that characterizes THe DrAt is grave and dignified ; ” 
‘and the taste shown in its management by Mr. Francis ” 
«F. Browne, a well-endowed and assiduous worker” 
“in literature himself, is constitutionally refined and” 
“worthy. It is to be observed that, never pushing itself ” 
“anywhere, this Chicago purely literary journal goes ” 
“everywhere; and the denizen of its place of publica-” 
“tion can pick it up in Gotham with a feeling of surety ” 
“and peace that does not arise from the covers of the ” 
“many ephemera that city puts forth whose claims” 
“far exceed their trustworthiness. THE DIAL is a” 
“true review. Chicago, in its stability and judicious- ” 
“ness, can truly claim that it is ready for purely lit-” 
“erary publications, and for the most part itself pro-” 
“duces one that will compare with any other in any” 
“other part of the English-writing world.” 


A. C. McCLURG § CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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THE 


LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what thev required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
So that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 


A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


T?2 saps ne —The New York Bureau oF Revision 
gives critical 


opinions on manuscripts of its 
them for — and offers them to publishers. Send 
stamp to est 14th St., 


Coan for prospectus at 20 New 
York City. 


DO 

YOU 

KNOW 

That the Wisconsin Central and Northern Pacitie Lines 
run through Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room and 
Tourist Sleepers without change between Chicago and 
Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.? 

The train known as the Pacific Express leaves the 
magnificent new Grand Central Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, every day at 10:45 P.M. 

For tickets, berths in Pullman or Tourist Sleepers, 





apply to Gro. K. Tnompson, 
City Passenger and Ticket nt, 
r 4 205 Clark Berset. 
Or to F. J. Eppy, Depot Ticket Agent, 


Grand Central Passenger Station, Cuicaco, IL. 





| GOLD M EDALS, 
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‘BOORUM & ‘PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Crry. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





LS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 
And bis other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 





THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the « MA’ TCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


$1.25. 





Price per Gross, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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ALABAMA, Inp1ANA—Continued. NEBRASKA. 
Demopolis . William H. Welch. Ligonier . J. H. Hoffman. Auburn . E H. Dort. 
Madison . B. F. & W.W.Calloway | Avrora . N.P.S ofierd. 
ARKANSAS. Marion . . G. C. Brown. Broken Bow Edw 
Little Rock D. H..& B. Pope & Co. | Richmond . C. T. Moo: Fremont . Arthur — 
ichmond . Ellwood Morris & Co Grand Island | J. H. Mullen. 
CALIFORNIA, Terre Haute E. L. Godecke xington . J. C. Barnes. 
Coronado . . F.E. A, Kimball. Valparaiso . . B. F. Perrine. | Linco! . + Clason, Fletcher & Co. 
Los Angeles . Stoll & Thayer. Valparaiso . M. A. Salisbury. Long Pine. . J.F. Ingalls. 
Los Angeles Edwards & McKnight. Iowa | . John 8. Caulfield. 
Pasadena T. C. Foster. Ow | Red Cloud . C. L. Cotting. 
Pasadena H. H., Suesserott. Albia. . . H. D. Knox, 
Na David L. Haas. a i «% a a ae. Nort Daxora. 
TB. 7 ar s ise ryant : 
Oakland . : > _ — Charles City Miles Brothers. | Grafton. . . Haussamen& Hamilton 
rancisco . $. Carson Co. " Clin . 0.3 | Grand Forks | F. W. Idd ings. 
San Francisco . Payot, Upham & Co. elt EM. White. | Jamestown . Wonnenberg & Avis. 
CoLORADO. Des Moines Redhead, Norton & Co. | O 
Dunlop . L. G. Tyler & Co. — 
Boulder . A.M. & S. A. Sawyer. Grinnell GJ &e Alli 1. C. Milb 
Denver . Stone & Locke Book Co Grinnell Shid eco -. A htabuli iM ii kok &Cc 
Golden E. F. Rundlett. ste gy Bu — > eerie ~ 
Manitou . Charles A. Grant. on OR < Cada. yy ay 
Pueblo J.J. Stanchfield & Bro. lowa City Lee, Welch & Co | Geman ° Robt. Clarke & Co. 
IpanHo. Iowa City Lee & Ries. | Cleveland W. A. Ingham. 
—- “ . Marshalltown . Geo. P. Powers & Co. | Cleveland . . Taylor, Austin Co. 
Pie City . comes S. Fine. Shenandoah J.C. Webster & Co. Columbus . A. iy. Smythe. 
sated Steward brothers. Sioux Cit Small & Co. | Dayton . . he = . Mayer. 
— Storm Lake J. P. Morey. . - en Jr, & Co. 
a > | Findla 0) 
Amboy W. C. Mellen. Kansas. | Galion L. K. Reisinger & Co. 
urora W. H. Watson. Columbus . Branin & Slease. | Kenton . J. Demarest. 
Canton W. H. Corwin. Emporia . Rowlands & Jones. | Marion C. G. Wiant. 
Canton. . E. B. Shinn & Co. Fredonia . . J. W. Paulen. | Oberlin A. G. Comings 
Carlinville . Theodore C. Loehr. Hiawatha . Miner Stevens. Oxford A. Beau 
Carthage . Thomas F. Payne. Iola . .. . W.. Evans. | Portsmouth Ww. W. & Co. 
Champaign A.P.C winninghamndeSon Junetion City . C. H. Trott & Bro. Youngstown Manning & Co 
Chicago . A. C. MeClurg & Co. | Manhattan . S. M. Fox 
ie Chas. MeDonald & Co. | Marysville . Hagar & Wieser. OREGON. 

i Brentano’s. Olathe Henry V. Chase | Alban Foshay & M 
Coultersville he A. igan. Topeka . Kellam Book & Sta.Co. | y~ » * ed & — 
Danville . A. G. Woodbury. bore rita 
Evanston George W. Muir. MICHIGAN. Portland J. K. Gill & Co. 
Freeport Pattison & Kryder. | Alone . . H. H. Wittelshofer. | Portland aaet & Thompson. 
Geneseo . . Ash. | Ann Arbor. . George Wahr. | Salem McF. Patton. 
= od am E. T. Mudge. Battle Creek . E. R. Smith. | The Dalles . I. C. Nickelsen. 
Jacksonville Catlin & Co ae rin Henry Kephart. : 

Knoxville F. D. Huggins. Big Rapids . et - S. Hobart &Co. | Sourn Daxora. 

La Salle J. E. Malone. Cadillac George D. VanVrankin | Dell a Knight & Folsom. 

Litchfield Hood & Son. Cadillac . Arthur H. Webber. _|_ Pierre Kemp Brothers. 

Marengo H. W. Richardson. Detroit . . John Macfarlane. Sioux Falls . C. O. Natesta. 
arseilles J. H. Allen. | Grand Rapids. Eaton, Lyon & Co. 

Monticello . Coe & Shaw. | Grand Rapids . Hall & Co. Texas. 

Nauvoo . Aitchison rs Beger. Ishpemi pee Harwood. | Fort Worth F. T. B. Schermerhorn. 

Ottawa . H F Lake Linden . an olph F, Isler. 

Se pant A. ys | teaming - . 4. Emery. Uran. 

‘eoria ramer. anistee e Somerville. le : ie 
Polo. : Spear | Marquette - H. H. Stafford & Son. Ephraim J. F. Dorius & Co, 
Pontiac . y s N urphy & Co. } Saree t Kimmel, vr. | WASHINGTON. 
Rochelle. A.W. Hartong. | Michigamme . Henry J. Atkinson. Da " 

Roek Island R. Crampton & Co, H. D. Baker. | Ellensburg . D. W - Morgan. 
Rockford H. H. Waldo. Muskegon . . Fred L. Reynolds. Olympia . M. (Connor. 
Shelbyville . J. B. Isenberg & Co. North nang Gardner & Robertson. | Olympia . J. nen Starr. 
Springfield . Frank Simmons. | Shelby . J. W. Runner. | Seattle . Lowman& Hanford Co. 
Sterling . Bates & Conant. Si a Falls . J. W. Graham & Co. 
Virginia . W. R. Wood | MINNESOTA. | . . Oscar Nuhn. 
Washington A. Alphonso, , | Faribault . Charles E. Smith. Walla W alla . Stine Brothers. 
Vaukegan George S eeler. Fe Falls N. J. Mortensen. , 
Waverly W. B. Rogers. | Mankato Stewart & Holmes. Wisconsin. 
Wilmington C. K. Charlton. | Minneapolis Clark & McCarthy. | Appleton . C. F. Rose & Co. 
Woodstock L. T. Hoy. | Minn _ Chas. D. Whitall & Co. | Eau Claire . Book & Stationery Co. 
|v ernda’ A.S. MeMillan. Evansville . W. T. Hoxie. 
INDIANA. <enosha George M. Melville. 
Columbus . George E. Ellis. Missouri. Menominee . F. D. Johnson. 

‘ort Wayne Stahn & Heinrich. | Kansas City M. H. Dickinson & Co. Milwaukee . T.S. Gray & Co. 
Frankfort . Soulter, Given & Co. | Liberty . .. F. Dunn. Oconto . . S. W. Ford. 
Indianapolis Bowen-Merrill Co. St. Louis Philip Roeder. Stevens Point . H. D. McCulloch Co. 
Lebanon G. W. Campbell. | St. Louis ms Ww itter. Sturgeon a . Lonis Reichel. 
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THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Re-Edited and Re-Set from Cover to Cover. 


Futty ABREAST OF THE TIMEs. 
WEBSTER’S 
WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 





The -Authentic Webster’s Unabridged “Dictionary, compris- 
ing the issues of 1864, °79, and ’84 (still copyrighted), has 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged, under the supervision 
of Noab Porter, D.D., L.L.D., of Yale University, and as 
| a distinguishing title, bears the name of 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY. 


The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a 
hundred editoriaP laborers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other ‘Didtionary is invited. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


For the Family, the School, the Profes- A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Testimonials, ete., sent free by 


sional or Private Library. 


the Publishers. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a Dictionary, as photographic reprints of an obsolete and comparatively worthless 
edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, the InTERNATIONAL, which bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pus.isuers, Sprinerietp, Mass., U.S. A. 


HOLIDAY STATIONERY. 


Wedding Invitations. 
Reception Cards. 


At-Home Cards. 


STYLES in stationery of this kind vary 
but little from season to season, the ele- 
gance of appearance depending entirely 
on the excellence of execution and the 
quality of the materials used. Hffect 
considered, our prices are the lowest. 


Menus. 

“Dinner Cards. 

Luncheon Cards. 
The stationery of this kind that we pro- 
duce always bears distinctive marks of 
originality. We are prepared to furnish 
very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 


A. C. Wabash Avenue 
MCCLURG and 
& Co. Madison St., CHICAGO. 








ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
‘Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


_ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works: Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark.) NONPAREIL. [ Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,—bear the above Trade. Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St, - - NEW YORK. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








